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THE 


ANNUAL SCHOOL REPORT 


Joun Guy Fow.LxKeEs 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


In too many places the annual report is a compilation of letters from the president of 

the board of education, the superintendent, the high school principal and the various 

supervisors each thanking the others for the splendid cooperation which made the past 

year so outstandingly successful. Professor Fowlkes calls for a professional accounting 
which is something entirely different. 


Functions or THE AnnvuaL Report 
gern OTH by legal provision 
B and common practice, it is 

generally recognized that a 
superintendent of schools 
should present an annual 
report to the Board of 
Such reports 








Education. 
vary in form, content and stvle to a 
marked degree. | However, if an an- 
nual school report is prepared prop- 
erly, there are three major functions 
which it should serve. | 
A board of education, as is true of 
all administrative boards, should re- 
quire an exhaustive report from the 
chief executive officer. Consequently 
the first major local function of the 
annual report is that of making an 
accounting to the local Board of Edu- 
cation. 
torical value since only by such means 


The report is of great his- 


may an exhaustive record of schools 
be perpetuated and made available for 
research workers of the future. The 
third major function of the school 
report to be mentioned is by all means 
the most important and should be the 
most effective one — namely, inform- 


ing the general public of its local 
school system. After all, every tax- 
payer is a proprietor of a local school 
system. As a proprietor, he is en- 
titled to have accurate and complete 
information about his schools. On 
the other hand, if desired and neces- 
sary support is to be extended to local 
publie schools, such support can be 
expected only if taxpayers are made 
fully aware of the purposes and meth- 
ods of a school’s operation. 


GENERAL Questions CONCERNING 
THE ANNUAL Report 

In addition to several specific mat- 
ters which will be discussed later, 
there are a few general considerations 
concerning the annual report which 
must be considered. The major gen- 
eral problems arising are: period of 
time to be covered by the report, opti- 
mum time for making the report, form 
of presentation, and number of re- 
ports to be printed and filed. 

The first matter for consideration 
is the period for which an annual re- ~ 
port should be prepared. Obviously 
if a report is published each year, the 
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bulk of the material will cover a 
single school year. On the other 
hand, there are certain data concern- 
ing which relatively long-term trends 
may well be shown, such as costs, en- 
rollment, attendance, ete. 

Some administrators attempt to 
compile the annual school report with- 
in a very short period of time, often 
the last month of a school year. If 
a school report is to reflect desired 
thoughtfulness and dignity, it is essen- 
tial that work be conducted on the 
report through a school year. The 
construction of a good school report 
necessitates the collection of pertinent 
data throughout a school year begin- 
ning with the very first day of the 
school year and continuing until the 
last day of the school year. 

The annual report should by all 
means be published. Where such a 
procedure is impossible the report 
should at least be mimeographed and 
treatment made accordingly. In addi- 
tion, it appears highly desirable that 
lantern slides of certain sections of 
the report be made and utilized in 
various talks before different groups 
of a community. These means of 
presenting a school report together 
with other possibilities will be treated 
in more detail later. 

The number of copies of a report 
that should be printed depends upon 
the amount of money available for 
such purposes and the extent to which 
citizens have been educated to read 
school reports. Certainly enough 
copies of the school report should be 
available to cover the various groups 
of people within the community and 
to distribute to other school systems 
and to various educational institu- 
tions. Also enough copies should be 
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printed to make sure that some five 
to ten copies may be filed in each of 
the public libraries, the school library, 
and the archives of the board of edu- 
cation. 


ConTENT AND STYLE OF THE 
Annvat Scuoot Report 

The content of the annual school 
report should be organized around 
two sets of items. First, it is prob 
ably wise to include data concerning 
the financial status of the school, and 
figures indicating census, enrollment, 
attendance, passes and failures, and 
extra-curricular activities. These data 
all lend themselves very well to the 
picturization of trends, as well as the 
report of existing conditions. In ad- 
dition to the items which appear regu- 
larly, it is wise to include material 
concerning some topie which has been 
stressed during the year for which the 
report is made, or which needs par- 
ticular attention during the coming 
year. School building programs, new 
additions to, or modifications of, the 
curriculum are excellent illustrations 
of topics which should receive special 
consideration. 

In selecting items to be covered in 
the annual report, care should be 
taken to choose a sampling of items 
which will depict a complete story of 
the schools’ offering. Too many people 
have a concept of a high school which 
is based only upon a handsome school 
building, a suecessful football team or 
some extra-curricular activity which 
happens to be a hobby of this particu- 
lar individual. Only insofar as a bal- 
anced picture of a school is presented 
will the lay public have a sound basis 
for forming judgments of the local 
publie schools. 
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In writing a school report, great 
care should likewise be exercised in 
avoiding the use of technical termi- 
nology unless such technical terms are 
defined in terms which are simple and 
easily understood by a lay reader. 
Although it is probably necessary to 
include some statistical and tabular 
material, such material should be or- 
ganized so that it is read with the 
least possible difficulty, and should be 
accompanied with graphs and explana- 
tory statements. The assumption that 
laymen are intimately familiar with 
the terminology and problems of su- 
perintendents and teachers frequently 
defeats the very purpose of a school 
report. Before the annual report is 
sent to the printer, it would be an 
excellent policy to have a report read 
by several laymen representing all 
classes of people, and recommenda- 
tions received from them concerning 
desirable modifications of the report. 


Tur Mecuantcat Make-Up or 
Format or A Report 

It is essential that great care be 
taken in the mechanical make-up or 
format of the report. An attractive 
binding, ample use of good illustrative 
material including graphs and draw- 
ings and pictures are vital if the in- 
terest of the reader is to be com- 
manded and maintained. Weight of 
paper upon which the report is 
printed, size and style of type, mar- 
gins, leading, paragraphing, length of 
line, spacing, are all so obviously im- 
portant in the make-up of the report 
that it would seem unnecessary to 
mention them. However, when one 
examines the drab and colorless re- 
ports which appear in some communi- 
ties, ample evidence is available jus- 
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tifying the renewed listing of the 
essential factors in the mechanical 
make-up of an annual report. 


DIssEMINATION OF THE ANNUAL 
Scnoot Report 

Although it has been previously in- 
dicated that one of the functions of 
the school report is that of providing 
an accurate record of our public 
schools, it should be kept clearly in 
mind that the most valuable service 
a school report can render is that of 
informing the contemporary constitu- 
ency of the offerings of the local 
school system. If a school report has 
been published as a single volume, 
distribution lists should be prepared 
which will include such people as 
members of all noon-day luncheon 
clubs, women’s clubs, church organiza- 
tions, laboring groups, and retired 
capitalists. 

After the complete report has been 
distributed, in many cases it has 
proven highly beneficial to issue cer- 
tain sections of the report in the form 
of special bulletins, such bulletins be- 
ing distributed to specially selected 
people. Running newspaper stories 
which are practically a duplication of 
the annual report have proven most 
helpful in many situations. Addresses 
given by both administrative officers 
and teachers based upon the annual 
report and supplemented by shrewdly 
selected lantern slides are also exceed- 
ingly valuable in disseminating an 
annual school report. Local radio 
stations may also be well utilized in 
spreading the story of an annual re- 
port before the constituency of a local 
school system. 

It should be remembered at all 
times that the annual report may well 
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serve as a basis for a continuing pro- 
gram of school publicity within a 
given community. If such is to be 
the case, it should also be recognized 
that the most effective means of in- 
forming the public of its schools is 
the word of mouth information that 
is passed out in social situations. 
Such being the case it would be well 
to make specific provisions for a rela- 
tively large number of influential citi- 
zens of the community to become in- 
timately familiar with the annual 
report in order that accurate factual 
material may become integral units of 
their everyday conversation. 

Only insofar as it is possible to 
infiltrate a community with what 
appears to be casual observations con- 
cerning the school, but which in real- 
ity constitute a definite plan of school 
information, will the attitude of the 


‘public become one which demands, 


rather than tolerates, a good system of 
public schools. Such a_ suggestion 
may seem to bear the ear-marks of a 
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plea for indoctrination or to relegate 
the annual report to the status of an 
instrument for issuing propaganda, 
The intent of the writer is anything 
but this. However, it must be r 
nized that any social institution in- 
volving as large expenditures as do 
the public schools will receive the 
attention of practically every layman, 
Such being the case, it behooves every 
local school administrator to make 
sure that every layman at least has 
available complete and accurate infor- 
mation upon which to base his atti- 
tudes and judgments concerning the 
schools. 

After all, the financial support 
which a school system must have, and 
the satisfied pride in schools which 
taxpayers should have, can be estab 
lished and perpetuated only if an 
accurate and complete story of a 
school’s offering is presented before 
the public in a scientific, and at the 
same time interesting, familiar and 
easily comprehended fashion. 
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THE PRINCIPAL’S PLANS FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Joun S. Tuomas 


DISTRICT PRINCIPAL, CLIPPERT SCHOOL 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Principal Thomas believes that the principal of a building stands in the same relation 
to the community served by his building as does the school superintendent to the entire 
school district. It is not too much to say that the success of a principal is determined 
largely by the extent of his knowledge of his community. 





S the responsible adminis- 
A trative head of a school, 
the principal should plan 
a public relations program 
just as carefully as he 
gave plans a program for the 
improvement of instruc- 
tion. The rather numerous and di- 
versified activities administered as 
public relations should be unified into 
a continuous program for collecting 
and disseminating factual informa- 
tion which will strengthen the serv- 
ices of the school. Much of the pro- 
gram is conducted personally by the 
principal. Other parts of the public 
relations of the school are under the 
direction of the principal but are con- 
ducted by teachers or children. 


ape 





The principal must plan wisely to 
insure the right proportion of his 
time; neither to devote too much time 
to public relations nor to neglect the 
program. While much of the success 
of the instructional program of the 
school is undoubtedly dependent upon 
the understanding that the community 
has of the school, and the school of 
the community, it is possible to over- 
emphasize public relations activities. 
On the other hand, the school which 
overlooks entirely the necessity for 
adjustment to its particular commu- 
nity does not fulfill its true function. 
In this program, which forms a part 


of the plan for the operation of the 
whole school, the principal must have 
a definite purpose. That purpose is 
close cooperation between home and 
school. 


Basts For A Program 

Factual Information. Over a long 
period of time, the confidence of the 
community in the school will be 
secured better if the principal main- 
tains a policy of providing a con- 
tinuous program of interpreted facts 
through all possible agents and agen- 
cies. The use of propaganda should 
be discouraged. Its effect ultimately 
is undesirable. For the same reasons, 
the public relations program should 
not be considered as securing pub- 
licity for the school. The principal 
gains the assistance of the community 
for the school when he tells the com- 
munity about the facts and interprets 
them so that all may understand. 

Just as it is necessary to present 
facts about the school to the commu- 
nity, it is essential that the school and 
the principal know facts about the 
community. The definite program of 
public. relations may then be built to 
meet specific needs. Casual informa- 
tion is not sufficient. Facts about the 
school, not ordinarily available, must 
also be secured. They will vary in 
nature according to the type of the 
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school and the community in which 
it is located. 

Survey of the School. Informa- 
tion which gives the current status of 
school achievement is available in 
more schools constantly. This kind of 
statistical information is usually gath- 
ered not so much as the basis for a 
public relations program as it is to 
measure the progress of pupils to 
determine instructional needs. It is 
of high value for the purpose of in- 
forming parents of school status and 
to discover the effects of the homes 
on school success. The data collected 
in this part of the school survey in- 
clude: (1) the amount of acceleration, 
or the number of pupils who are ahead 
of their normal age-grade; (2) the 
retardation, or the number of children 
who are over-age for their grade; (3) 
standard achievement test results, and 
a comparison of the school scores with 
the norms for the tests; and, (4) some 
measure of the ability of the children 
as measured by intelligence tests. The 
results of careful studies of the school 
of the kind indicated will determine 
many factors of the public relations 
program. 

If the school is located in a commu- 
nity where any considerable group is 
of foreign-born parentage, a careful 
survey of the nationality and home 
language is vital. Data secured in 
the school achievement survey are in- 
separably related to these facts con- 
cerning the parents. Should any 
large numbers of children come from 
homes where the language spoken is 
other than English, the contacts be- 
tween the home and the school must 
be of an entirely different nature than 
they would be where parents are all 
American-born. 





The mobility of the school enroll- 
ment is also closely interrelated to the 
status of school achievement. If chil- 
dren remain in the school only a short 
time, they no more than become ad- 
justed when they transfer to another 
school. Neither the children nor their 
parents have a clear understanding of 
the policies and the ideals of the 
school. Facts which show the extent 
of the problems presented by this 
cause are highly desirable. The regu- 
larity of attendance and the amount 
of tardiness also should be included in 
this part of the school survey since 
they may be dependent upon the rela- 
tions between the school and the home 
and the adjustment of the children in 
the school. A school that must meet 
the problems of a frequently changing 
school population needs to give great 
attention to its public relations. 

Health of the school enrollment is 
another factor that well may be stud- 
ied. This will include the extent to 
which communicable disease is preva- 
lent in the school during the year, the 
amount of absence due to illness, and 
whether or not there are epidemics 
among children in the school. An- 
other side of the health survey may 
consist of study of physical defects 
and their correction. 

There are other phases of the gen- 
eral status of the school that may be 
included in a thorough survey, which 
ure of value to the public relations 
program as it is correlated with the 
complete school program. Some will 
fit the needs of ong school but be un- 
necessary in another. The general 
purpose of the school survey is to col- 
lect reliable information which will be 
of real use in the furtherance of school 
progress. 
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Community Survey. A survey of 
the community is of as great impor- 
tance to the public relations activities 
of the individual school as it is to 
actual teaching. The first step is to 
determine the general nature of the 
community, whether it is purely resi- 
dential, a mixture of business places 
and homes, or partially industrial. A 
map of the school district on which 
various sections are indicated is of 
constant value. 

A study of housing conditions will 
include the approximate age of the 
residences, the amount of vacant terri- 
tory, and the number of homes under 
construction. If possible, it is desir- 
able to find the number of homes that 
are owned by the occupants, and the 
number that are rented. The amount 
of rents paid on the average will give 
some information regarding the in- 
formation regarding the income of the 
families from which children come to 
the school. 

The occupations of parents should 
be tabulated either according to the 
actual work done or by large general 
classifications, such as, commercial, 
skilled labor, or unskilled labor. In 
connection with this part of the sur- 
vey, it may be possible to secure accu- 
rate information about the incomes of 
the families. Whether or not the defi- 
nite incomes can be determined with 
no difficulty, it seems desirable to 
determine the general economic status 
of the various groups in the school 
community. 

Some principals keep a card file of 
information about each of the influen- 
tial members of the community. This 
includes those who do not have chil- 
dren who attend the school. Such a 
file must be confidential. Whether or 
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not a record is kept in permanent 
form, it is of benefit to the principal 
to seek out the prominent citizens and 
learn to know them well. 

The churches, the recreational facil- 
ities, social agencies, governmental or- 
ganizations, and clubs of various 
natures should all be studied and in- 
cluded in the informational survey of 
the community. No program which 
the principal may plan will be effee- 
tive unless it is based upon knowledge 
of the activities and services offered 
by these organized groups. The pro- 
gram of the school must harmonize 
with those of the other community 
agencies and it must make use of the 
definite information secured by its 
survey to help unify all the efforts of 
the community. 

In both the school and the commu- 
nity surveys, it is vital that no mem- 
ber of the community take offense at 
either the method used to obtain in- 
formation or the kind of information 
sought. The greatest delicacy is de- 
manded in procedure, or more harm 
than good may eventuate. 

Expectations of the School. The 
principal and teachers should discover 
the attitude of the community toward 
the school. The attitude of children 
in their classes is at least partially 
determined by that of the parents in 
the home. Principal and _ teachers 
must be aware of how much education 
the parents expect for their children. 
In some communities, parents expect 
assistance from the school other than 
academic instruction for the children. 
The whole problem of the attitude of 
the home toward the school completes 
those studies to be made as a basis 
for the program. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF THE PROGRAM 


Individual Contacts by Principal. 
The principal meets many parents 
during the course of the school day 
as they come to the school. Many of 
the contacts made in this way may 
not be under the best conditions, if 
the parents are under the stress of 
emotions. However, satisfactory ad- 
justment of the difficulties under these 
circumstances is an important part of 
the public relations program. Parents 
should be encouraged to confer with 
the principal in the school. The prin- 
cipal should also visit the homes of 
children, not only to correct difficul- 
ties, but also to become acquainted 
with the parents of normal children. 

The principal should assume the 
initiative in becoming acquainted with 
‘the leaders of the community. Whether 
or not close personal friendships de- 
velop, there should be a sympathetic 
understanding of each other’s atti- 
tudes. 

The noon-time clubs, and the vari- 
ous women’s clubs, provide admirable 
opportunities for the principal to be- 
come acquainted with the people of the 
district. Membership in at least one 
of these clubs is coming to be consid- 
ered as one of the professional activi- 
ties of the principal. Probably in no 
other field of community contacts will 
so responsive a group of people be 
found who are interested in the schools. 

Where possible, church affiliation 
by the principal brings a bond of un- 
derstanding and unification of ideals. 
In the larger cities, where principals 
sometimes live at a great distance from 
their schools, this contact is difficult. 

Contacts Directed by Principal. 
Teachers should be encouraged to 





make home calls. In some cities each 
teacher is expected to call at the home 
of every child in the class during the 
semester. These visits give the teacher 
much information about the home and 
develop a better understanding of the 
school. 

Visiting teachers and attendance 
officers carry out a large part of the 
public relations program of the school. 
They should have this activity in mind 
when entering a home, since they 
make the only contacts between home 
and school in many communities. 

The visits of nurses and other 
health officers to homes do much to 
further the program of the principal. 
He should discuss their visits with 
them and make use of their work for 
public relations. 

School and Community Activities. 
Parents and others should be urged to 
visit the school frequently. They 
should understand, however, that the 
teacher cannot talk to them for long 
periods during class time. They 
should come with the idea of seeing 
what their children are doing. The 
situation may be somewhat different 
on specially planned visiting days. 
Then, there may be some special 
features which the parents are invited 
to see, or the program may be so 
arranged that teachers may confer 
with parents. Most schools have all 
too few special visiting days for 
parents. 

School entertainments of the newer 
kind are usually planned to interpret 
to parents the work of the school. The 
plays or pageants are an outgrowth of 
regular school work and give children 
an incentive for class activity. It is 
frequently possible to get parents in 
the school, if their children are par- 
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ticipants in the entertainment, who 
might otherwise never come. These 
programs may frequently be the begin- 
nings of a much better understanding 
by many parents. 

“The Parent-Teacher Association is 
probably the most satisfactory means 
of carrying out the public relations 
program where large numbers of 
parents are concerned. Here the prin- 
cipal has an opportunity to work with 
various groups of parents who are 
actively interested, not as the presi- 
dent of the association, but rather in 
some advisory capacity. 

Various other group activities, such 
as, study clubs, or social service organ- 
izations, may be of benefit to both the 
community and the school. The prin- 
cipal, if he does not organize these, 
should at least participate in their 
work. 

Written Contacts. Recognizing that 
the school “report card” is of great 
importance as a contact between school 
and home, a large number of schools 
in recent years have devised forms 
that better serve the purpose. 
schools supplement the report cards 
with various forms commenting upon 
the progress of the children, some of 
which are highly complimentary in 
nature. 

Many schools send out regular 
printed or mimeographed bulletins of 
information about the school. If these 
are planned carefully, and well writ- 
ten for their reading audience, they 
may do much good for the school. 


Some 
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Many principals send out mimeo- 
graphed letters or personal letters in 
large numbers as a part of the infor- 
mational service from the school to 
the home. 

The school newspaper, if issued 
regularly and frequently, even in the 
elementary school, carries much infor- 
mation to the community. Children 
are usually highly interested in their 
school paper, since it is their product. 
The result is that it reaches most 
homes with information that is of 
value to the home, and which is also 
interesting. Local community news- 
papers are generally anxious to print 
school news. Neither of these sources 
of information should be overlooked. 


Resvutts ACHIEVED 


A public relations program which 
is planned on the basis of careful sur- 
veys of the school and the community 
to be a continuous presentation of fac- 
tual information about the school and 
its activities will achieve certain very 
definite and desirable results. Chil- 
dren will display high interest in their 
school. Parents will directly and indi- 
rectly assist the school in its progress. 
Instruction will improve constantly 
and will show as measured by standard 
tests. Attendance at the school will 
be better. The appearance of the 
school will improve. The community 
will be more unified in all of its acti- 
vities. And above all, both the school 
and the community will be a more 
pleasant place to werk and achieve. 











THE TEACHER’S PART IN THE 
PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 


Purure Lovesoy 


FIRST ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Mr. Lovejoy is rather hard on the teacher who limits her activities to the class room, 
The Monday to Friday teacher, the eight in the morning to four in the afternoon 
teacher will not accept his point of view but how our schools would be improved if 
every teacher did come up to his standard! 
—_. em ae 6s , . Pa . , : 

? HE teacher is an ambassa- I expect a teacher to be technically 
T dor of her craft in all proficient in her work. I expect her 

her economic, social and to be well equipped, to remain abreast 
ecescas:: Spiritual contacts. Those of the times, to possess ability to im 
with whom she comes in part her technical knowledge in a man- 








Gece contact will appraise the ner capable of receptivity and reten- 

schools pretty much in tion —for her primary function as a 
accordance with the impressions that servant of the public is to impart 
the teacher has created. Some of knowledge, to engender enthusiasm 
these impressions come from the pu- for knowledge, and to help those with 
pils who have been in contact with whom she comes in contact to live a 
the teacher; some come from direct finer and higher type of life as a citi- 
contact by the adults of the commu- zen of the country in which she holds 
nity with the teacher; some come her position. In the United States 
from reported addresses of the teach- this is a far more difficult position and 
er; some come from articles written task than it is in an autoecracy. In 
by the teacher. The superintendent an autocracy, or in an autocratic 
and school board are rightly judged school system, the children come, 
by the attitude of the teachers. The listen (or pretend to), speak on com- 
teacher is in the key position as far mand, march on command, stay after 
as public relations are concerned. school for errors or infractions of the 
Moehlman in his admirable book, rules, detest school, play hookey when 
“Public School Relations,” states that possible, listen for the no-school bell 
“the teacher can make or break the to ring in inclement weather, and 


public relations program.” leave school as soon as possible. 
What is expected of the teacher in In the new type of school the child 


this program? May I look at the is a personality capable of integration. 
situation purely from that of a parent The teacher is a helper. Children be- 
and a citizen—even though I mav come creative — self-expression is ex- 
have been engaged in educational work pected. Acquisition of subject matter 
for many years and in fact for several is relegated to second place and, in- 
actually in charge of the public school stead, attention is focused on the de- 
relations program in one of the medi- velopment of attitudes, skills, habits 
um-sized cities in the United States. and ideals conducive to successful liv- 
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ing. What a different task has the 
teacher in a democratic school of this 
type! Hence she must be a master of 
her art—and keep abreast of the 
times. 

I believe that the teacher must liter- 
ally love to teach. I almost believe 
she should rather teach than eat — in 
some cities of the democracy this is 
almost literally a fact — but in gen- 
eral I mean that she will be perfectly 
willing to sacrifice a meal in order to 
be of assistance to her pupils or the 
parents of citizens in general. 

Following this idea further, the 
teacher who is literally in love with 
her job will have a keen sense of 
humour and will relegate sarcasm to 
the limbo. Once-upon a time a young 
boy quit school because the teacher 
told him that he didn’t “have the 
brains of a brass monkey.” 

A teacher is a servant of the com- 
munity paying her a salary. To me 
it seems that acceptance of such salary 
implies the willingness of the teacher 
to be such a citizen. Week-ends are 
not to be spent away from the com- 
munity, frequently evenings must be 
devoted to the furtherance of educa- 
tional work by means of direct social 
contacts. This raises the direct ques- 
tion of teacher participation in com- 
munity organizations: church, schools 
of religious education, parent teacher 
association, community sings, service 
clubs and so forth. Manifestly con- 
tact in such activities is of inestimable 
importance in developing a feeling of 
good will toward the school system. 
The teachers become more than salary 
receivers—they become virile dynamic 
contributors to the upbuilding of the 
community of which they are tempo- 
rarily a part. 


In one school system I know of, 
there is an octette, composed of teach- 
ers, men and women who have special 
talent. This octette is in great de- 
mand. Hardly a community gather- 
ing but what the octette is asked to 
appear. Nearby cities ask for the 
services of this remarkable group. 
The school superintendent has wisely 
made arrangements for this group to 
have a certain amount of time off 
from actual classroom duty in order 
to represent the school at these gather- 
ings. Many of them, in fact the 
majority of the engagements, are out- 
side of school hours and this means a 
great sacrifice of time on the part of 
the members, but their loyalty and 
devotion to their job is the basis of 
acceptance of practically all invita- 
tions. 

But some teachers suggest that not 
all teachers are talented in musie or 
drama or the dance. There is always 
home visitation. Should not every 
teacher make it a point to visit the 
homes of her pupils at least once dur- 
ing each semester? Not a spying, 
prying, sort of a call but a genuine 
social call—one of interest in the 
family. A teacher is in reality a see- 
ondary parent to those children with 
whom she comes in contact. Home 
visitation gives a better insight into 
the environmental conditions which 
bring about certain types of problems. 
Our family makes it a point to invite 
our children’s teachers to our home at 
least once a semester for a dinner and 
a pleasant evening. On several occa- 
sions some teachers have almost flatly 
refused to come — thereby showing a 
willful lack of interest in their pro- 
fession. Our appraisal, not hastily 
made, is that these teachers are not 
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interested in their job, it is merely a 
meal ticket to them. Subsequent acti- 
vities within the classroom tend to 
bear out this opinion. As parents, my 
wife and I sometimes are not entirely 
satisfied with the educational activi- 
ties to which our children are being 
subjected and we tend not to care 
whether bond issues are passed, wheth- 
er teachers remain on the job or not, 
whether salary schedules are devel- 
oped, whether taxes are paid, because 
no one seems to care about the most 
precious investment we have—our two 
children. 

Teachers help in the program of 
public relations by preventing, in so 
far as possible, parents from becom- 
ing cranky. If a child in the sixth 
grade goes home to her parents and 
complains that she could not ask for 
help in a certain matter because the 
teacher made the following announce- 
ment: “You children have colds, 
whooping cough, or chicken pox, and 
I do not propose that you shall give 
them to me. You keep away from 
my desk. Any child who comes to 
my desk will be given a deduction of 
five points in his work,” the parents 
of that child tend not to care very 
much about the school system that 
permits such a thing to happen. 

If on the other hand my son re- 
ceives a birthday card from his teach- 
er — especially when my son’s birth- 
day is in August — and he will run 
three blocks to meet me on my way 


home from work to show me the card 
and ery out, “Gee, Dad, Mr. X ig g 
fine teacher. He didn’t forget me, | 
knew he sent out birthday cards dur. 
ing the school year but I did not ex. 
pect that he would send one to me ip 
summer,” as a Dad I am proud to be 
paying taxes to support a school sys. 
tem having that amount of human in 
terest. 

So then what is the teacher’s part 
in the program of public relations? 
Is it not merely to do all those things 
possible that will keep the citizenry 
informed concerning the status of edu- 
cation in that particular community? 
Home contacts, human procedure in 
the class room, community service — 
in these days downright social service 
— visitation to the sick, community 
contacts rather than aloofness, a will- 
ingness to bear a proportionate share 
of the community’s burdens, an insis 
tence on a high perfection of personal 
technique in instruction, inspiring 
confidence among all with whom con- 
tact is maintained. The teacher is the 
ambassador of the profession in all 
her economic, social, and spiritual con- 
tacts. The school system wili rise or 
fall as a result of the impressions 
made in these contacts. The teacher's 
position is strategic, and the rewards 
to all concerned are permanent. No 
dividends derived from investment in 
an educational enterprise of this kind 
are in default. 
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THE PLACE OF STUDENT ACTIVITIES IN 
A PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 


Harry C. 


McKown 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


A physical education director in a city of 75,000 population in Professor McKown’'s 
state of Pennsylvania stated recently: “Each year that I turn over $10,000 to apply on 
the debt on the stadium I am considered as having been successful as a director. Any 
year that I should fall short of this my status will change and it will be necessary for 


me to look for another position.” 


Educating the community to decrease emphasis on 


the receipts will, as Professor McKown states, be a long and tiresome task but that is 
no reason why it should not be undertaken. 


gen ON investor in any project 


A 


<—D0aD aD 


has a legitimate right to 
know what his investment 
is producing, and in the 
interest of continued sup- 








port by that investor an 

intelligent management of 
that project will provide as prompt, 
accurate, and enthusiastic a report as 
possible. This principle is as impor- 
tant in an educational as in a commer- 
cial enterprise. The wise school ad- 
ministrator knows that if his commu- 
nity is “kept sweet” he may expect 
continued support of his ideals and 
policies, so he formulates a program 
of education that will induce this 
“sweetness.” 

The part played by student activi- 
ties in a school’s public relations pro- 
gram is quite apparent. Note, for in- 

» stance, how the programs of athletics, 
dramatics, music, newspapers, com- 
mencement, and _ similar activities 
function in centering the attention of 
the community on these particular 
phases of the school’s work. As a 
matter of fact, in the average school 
these so-called extracurricular activi- 
ties appear to be about the only con- 
tacts between the school and its sup- 

} porting public. Note how little con- 





tact the average community has with 
its school through the curricular acti- 
vities, geography, history, mathemat- 
ies, Latin. 

This difference in relative impor- 
tance in a publicity program between 
the curricular and the extracurricular 
phases is due, of course, to the nature 
of the two groups of activities—many 
extracurricular activities are essen- 
tially “shows” for the public, while 
the curricular are private affairs of 

.the classroom. Because parents do 
not visit the classroom as they did in 
earlier times their knowledge of the 
“regular work” of the school is ob- 
tained from rumors or biased (prob- 
ably badly so, too) stories from the 
students. How to secure proper pub- 
licity for classroom activities is not 
the purpose of this article. What the 
writer is emphasizing is the extreme 
importance of extracurricular activi- 
ties as interpreters of school life. 

Pride in the ownership of shares in 
a successful commercial project is, of 
course, a most basic reason for the 
support of that business project and 
this element is just as essential in an 
educational undertaking. As a direct 
result the average community demands 
organizations and activities of which 
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it can be justly proud — successful 
athletic teams, a snappily dressed 
band, spectacular mass productions 
such as the operetta and pageant, 
prize-winning declaimers, debaters, 
exhibitors, musicians, and other com- 
petitors. 

In addition to this community de- 
mand for successful public events 
there is a teacher demand that these 
events be successful in educating their 
participants. Here, then, may be a 
conflict of interests. Some activities, 
for instance, may be high in publicity 
value and low in educational merit, 
and others may be equally low in pub- 
licity value and high in educational 
merit. Certainly, though, the main 
purpose of an activity is not to make 
a show pleasing to the patrons. This 
is largely an incidental value, impor- 
tant but secondary. Many schools 
appear to have gone too far in over- 
emphasizing activities as vehicles of 
publicity and in under-emphasizing 
them as educational opportunities, 
designed primarily for student par- 
ticipants and student witnesses. 

It shall be my purpose in this ar- 
ticle to evaluate, somewhat critically, 
several activities commonly made use 
of to secure school publicity, to indi- 
cate weaknesses, and to suggest a few 
general principles that should improve 
a program of public relations by win- 
ning increased respect, particularly 
among the more careful thinkers in 
the school’s faculty and in its support- 
ing community. One intelligent and 
discriminating “supporter will ulti- 
mately have more influence in improv- 
ing educational opportunities than a 
dozen rabid but witless “fans.” 

Miisic. Although increasingly less 
ean music be classified as an “extra- 
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nity, was unthinkable. 


curricular” activity, yet 


in many 
schools it still is, particularly so, at 
least, in its “show” feature and we 
shall so classify it for the purposes of 
this discussion. 

The uniformed band is about the 
best friend-maker the average school 


has. Not all of the citizens of the 
community believe in athletics; not 
all of them believe in dramaties; and 
not all of them believe in either 
pageants or operettas, but practically 
all of them respond to a snappy mar- 
tial air played by an attractively uni- 
formed band clever 
marching and formation tactics. 

» Proofs of the community’s appre 
ciation of the band are to be found 
in the willingness with which it ex- 
pends money for instruments, uni- 
forms, and trips, and also in its accept- 
ance of girls as members of the organ- 
ization — something that ten or fif- 
teen years ago, in an average commu- 
Both the édu- 
‘ational and the publicity values of 
the band are high. 

Another type of music performance 
that has high publicity value is the 
operetta. 


as it executes 


It is attractive because it 
is a large-scale and colorful produe- 
a variety of mass ac- 
tion and group singing. While it is 
high in its friend-making possibilities, 
if it is well done, it is probably low 
in its educational opportunities. Mu- 
sic supervisors are becoming more 


tion, containing 


and more skeptical of its value as an 


educational foree in music, even 


>though they do recognize its merit as 


a publicity getter. Their main argu- 
ments against it are that it contains 
inferior music and that its educa- 
tional opportunities in “expression” of 


all sorts are not only doubtful in value 
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but also limited in number. One 
music supervisor said recently that 
“he community would rotten egg the 
typical operetta if it were put on by 
outside children.” 
> Probably a program composed of 
numbers by all the good organizations 
of the school — orchestra, band, cho- 
us, glee clubs, as well as individual 
instrumental and solo numbers is 
worth much more, particularly to a 
discriminating member of the com- 
munity, than a dozen operettas. In 
yany case the trend is away from the 
operetta and towards varied programs 
of better music. 

A discussion of another weakness 
in school music, competitions of vari- 
ous types, will be found under “Ath- 


letics” and “Suggestions for Improve- 
ment.” 
Dramatics. Much that has just 


been said about the operetta is equally 
true of dramatics, another program of 


high publicity but_ low educational 


value. The average school dramatic 
schedule represents very mediocre. 
productions (farces and low-grade 


comedies, mostly) and their expres- 
sional values to the very few who par- 
ticipate in staging or promoting them 
are exceedingly limited. But these 
do have fine sweet commu- 
nity” 


values as “ 
makers. 

It is interesting to note that the 
demand of the community for profi- 
ficiency in dramatic performance is 
not high. The spectators that would 
“boo,” “razz” or “groan” if a football 
player ran the wrong way, dropped 
the ball, fell down, or in some other 
way made a serious blunder at a cri- 
tical point of the game would laugh 
till they cried over some equally stu- 


pid mistake made by a member of a 
dramatic cast. 

Arguments about the values of the 
typical high school dramatic perfor- 
mance in “raising standards of liter- 
ary and dramatic appreciation in the 
community” are pure fancy that can 
be easily waved aside when one con- 
siders, in addition to the type of play 
usually presented, the age, inexperi- 
euce and amateurishness of the actors. 

Although more can be said for the 
pageant than for the operetta, yet it, 
too, is weak. The Operetta is usually 
based on some succession of important 
events in local or national history. 
But again many of our pageants are 
wastes of the pupils’ and the school’s 
time. They are popular because they, 
too, represent “our children,” mass 
action, and vivid color. 

The more a community becomes 
enlightened in educational aims and 
values, the more it will demand that 
dramatic and music productions be of 
high caliber in material and meri- 
torious in presentation. And the bet- 
ter they are, the better will be their 
publicity values. 

Athletics. The values of athletic 
competitions in a program of publicity 
is well known. However, this acti- 
vity represents one field, at least, in 
which the publicity idea has been car- 
ried to the extreme. The result is a 
constant demand for winning teams 
(irrespective of whether or not the 
players are won)—teams that “bring 
home the bacon,” prizes, and conse- 
quent “honor” to a community. The 


»far more important program of physi- 


eal education for everybody, particu- 
larly those who need it most, has been 
overshadowed by this demand for a 
winner. 


a» 











If an individual should stop ten 
average citizens on the street and say 
“We have a fine program of physical 
education up at the high school,” prob- 
ably the majority of them would re- 
spond with some such statement as, 
“Yes, that’s right. Our team lost 
only one game this fall.” Such a re- 
ply is evidence that an educational 
program for school patrons is needed. 

There will always be interscholastic 
athletic competition and there prob- 
ably should always be, but inereas- 
ingly this program will be looked upon 
as a series of “shows” for the enter- 
tainment of the public, and time and 
attention will be put more upon the 
physical education of those who need 
it most. We predict, as we did with 
music and dramatics, that increas- 
ingly the community will be less and 
less impressed with its interscholastic 
competitions as it thinks more intelli- 
gently in terms of justifidble educa- 
tional ideals and practices. 

Taterary Activities. Debating, speak- 
ing, writing, and other forms of liter- 
ary activity are also good agents of 
publicity. Their educational benefits 
are probably high too, but care should 
be taken to prevent these benefits from 
becoming secondary to their incidental 
values as friend-makers. Decreasing 
the emphasis on winning is as justifi- 
able here as with athletics. 

School Trips. An excellent device 
of significant educational and pub- 
licity value is the school trip or execur- 
sion. It is becoming increasingly pop- 
ular as its educational opportunities 
are being appreciated and as it .is be- 
coming more available because of ease 
of transportation. ‘Stores, banks and 
other types of commercial houses are 
making such trips both easy and prof- 
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itable. Because it helps to satisfy g 
demand that school work have socig} 
>utility value, this device is enthusigs 
tically supported by the “hard-headed 
business man” who, all too frequently, 
criticizes the “impractical book leayp. 
ing” the average pupil receives, 
School Council. The student coup. 
cil, school committee, cabinet, or what. 
ever else it may be called, composed 
of both teachers and students, is one 
activity or organization whose educe- 
tional and publicity values are high, 
though the latter are somewhat unde 
veloped as vet. A few illustrations 
will indicate some varied possibilities 
in publicity. 

School Night or Open House. Tn 
this event school is dismissed at noon 
and the regular afternoon session is 
held in the evening, with the parents 
and patrons as guests. The council 
appoints such committees as Invite 
tions, which invites the guests and 


A 


gives them a brief explanation and 
description of the event; Information, 
which, fortified near the front door 
behind the office files, schedules, and 
programs, supplies all information 
concerning classes, pupils, subjects, 
teachers, ete.; and Usher, 
which selects and trains a large num 


rooms, 


ber of competent ushers or guides 
Other possible committees are Pub 
licity, Refreshment, Assembly, and 
Checking. 

A variation of this plan is the one 
in which the students stay away and 
the parents go to school on their chil 
Usually the class 
periods are shorter than the regular 
full period and the instructor, instead 
of teaching a particular lesson, defines 
and illustrates the main purposes of 


dren’s schedules. 
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the course and becomes acquainted 
with the parents of her pupils. 

Other possibilities of desirable pub- 
licity are arranging, promoting, or 
staging exhibitions and demonstra- 
tions of regular and special activities, 
drives and campaigns of various sorts, 
service to new students and visitors, 
student assistance for community acti- 
vities, employment service, desirable 
relations between the school and its 
neighbors, ete. 

We are not assuming that the coun- 
cil alone will be responsible for these, 
but it is logical that the council, repre- 
senting, as it does, the faculty and 
student body, is a most proper body 
in which to center this responsibility. 

School Newspaper. One of the best 


, agents for a more intelligent commu- 


nity support is the school newspaper, 
particularly if it is sponsored by some 
one who is more interested in educat- 
ing readers than she is in educating 
“issuers.” Every school can have a 
newspaper, written, mimeographed, 
multigraphed, or printed, and such a 
publication should be available not 
only to the pupils but also to their 
parents. While the newspaper should 
not be designed especially for the 
parents, lest it become a sheet of thinly 
veiled propaganda or fall into the rut 
that has claimed dramatics, music, 
athletics, and other activities, it may 
nevertheless contain material concern- 
ing school life and activities that will 
make for a more intelligent under- 
standing by the parents. Naturally, 
such a conception of the newspaper 
does not admit of inclusion of ama- 
teurish and puerile attempts at “lit- 
erature,” published for purposes of 
“motivation.” Further, in order to 
insure that the parents see this publi- 


cation it should be distributed during 
the last period of the day. 

> Commencement Activities. Gradu- 
ation and promotion exercises offer 
about the best opportunities there are 
for educating the community in what 
the school is really attempting to do. 
When a community attends a football 
game it thinks in terms of athletics; 
when it attends a play it thinks in 
terms of dramatics; when it attends 
a concert it thinks in terms of music; 


>but when it attends a graduation or 


promotion exercise it thinks in terms 
of education and this is about the only 
time during the year when its atten- 
tion is centered on its educational sys- 
tem and its educational profits. 
With this concept in mind it is rea- 


>sonable to state that \the program 


should be an honest and intelligent 
attempt to educate the community in 
what the school is doing, its ideals, 
accomplishments, problems, and needs.” 
That any of these aims is achieved 
by means of topics of a national or 
international nature, discussed by in- 
experienced and immature striplings 
(or by guest speakers, too, for that 
matter) in bombastic and stilted ora- 
tory, is exceedingly doubtful, and this 
is putting it very mildly. 

These ideals can be best accom- 
plished by presentations of vital local 
educational concerns in various forms, 
pageants, playlets, debates, ete., as 
well as the usual addresses. A short 
address by the principal, in which 
progress is described, successes and 
failures recounted, needs stressed, and 
hopes suggested—is a most appropri- 
ate part of such a program. One ex- 
cellent method of presenting some of 
this material is to have printed on the 
graduation program significant bits of 
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information concerning the school and » ably illegal, anyway. 


its progress. Parents come early at 
graduation and a half page of perti- 
nent facts concerning the school will 
be very beneficial in directing the con- 
versation between these friends before 
the program begins. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


1. Let us remember that the main 
purpose of activities is to educate 
pupils, not parents and patrons. We 
know that certain activities, as has 
been indicated, have high values in 
winning support for the school and 
its program and in educating the 
patrons of the school, but we must 
also remember that while these bene- 
fits are of no small importance, yet 
» they are incidental tothe main pur- 
pose of educating the pupils who par- 
ticipate in and witness these activities. 
These main objectives should not be 
overshadowed because of our zeal to 
win increased recognition and support 
from patrons, important as such rec- 
ognition and support are. 

2. Abolish admission fees of all 
types. One of the biggest reasons for 
the current program of public shows 
— music, dramatic and athletic, — is 
to be found in the demand that 
the extracurricular program be self- 
financed, and these activities offer 
ready and easily adaptable methods of 
financing them. Thus developing and 
promoting a performance for financial 
reasons takes precedence over plan- 
ning a program for educational value. 
Because, too, professional ‘show busi- 
ness” must be competed with, an un- 
due emphasis is placed upon making 
the performance one that “tickles” the 
spectators. 

Admission fees of all sorts are prob- 








Ultimately the 
board of education will finance actiyj- 
ties, as it should, and when this day 
comes the practical and important de 
mand that a school activity be a some- 
what successful competitor with pro- 
fessional entertainment will disappear 
and the entire emphasis can then be 
placed where it belongs — on the edn- 
cation of participants and witnesses, 

3. Decrease emphasis upon win- 
ning. It is perfectly natural for any 
team or any pupil to desire to win and 
this should not be discouraged; but 
at the same time if winning becomes 
the main end of the activity, then 
sight of the real end — education — is 
lost. 

True, in a no-decision contest there 
is not the “kick” there is in one in 
which a decision is necessary and this 
is largely true because we have so edu- 
cated our pupils and patrons. A feel- 
ing of discouragement or disgrace, be- 
cause of a “‘loss,”’ is certainly not what 
the school can afford to develop. A 


»most stupid conception of all competi- 


tion, and one that is far too common, 
is that a team or individual that wins 
is a “suecess”’ while the one that loses 
is a “failure.” Many times the oppo- 
site is far more true. 

4. Continuously educate the com- 
munity in educational ideals, materi- 
als, and methods. Educating the com- 
munity to decrease emphasis on the 
hox office receipts and on winning will 
be a long and tiresome task because 
of the obvious practical difficulties 
represented by force of tradition, or 
necessity for financing. But it will 
come and the result will be an in- 
creased demand from the community 
that these activities be justified on 
logical grounds. This demand will 
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naturally not only induce more sup- 
port, especially among the most dis- 
criminating thinkers in any school 
and community, but it will also mean 
finally that our program will be the 
more intelligently conceived and the 
more ably directed. 

5. Enlist the assistance of the edi- 
tor of the local newspaper. Because 
he represents the community’s main 
channel of publicity, the editor of the 
local newspaper is a key man whose 
assistance is well worth seeking. A 
definite illustration from athletics will 
indicate some of the possibilities. 

No one blames either the sports 
writer, usually an enthusiastic high 
school student supporter, or the editor, 
who is interested in adding pleasing 
material to his columns, for using all 
available space in the paper for reports 
of football games. Yet almost any edi- 
tor, if he were tactfully approached, 
would be glad to help to de-emphasize 
the game. This might be accomplished 
in some, or all, of the following ways. 

Keep stories of high school football 
games off the front pages, except per- 
haps where they represent the climax- 
ing game of the season. 

See that amateur and professional 
sports are separated as far as possible. 

Limit the amount of space and the 
size of headlines. 

Write a sensible editorial, occasion- 
ally, on the main value and the real 
place of athletics in the high school. 

Such a program will require prob- 
ably that the editor be educated, but 
it is our guess that the average editor 
has already pondered these possibili- 


ties long before he was approached, 
hence his education should not be par- 
ticularly difficult. In short, it is prob- 
ably about as essential that the news- 
paper editor have a discriminating 
sense of relative values as that the 
school administrator have it. 

6. Recognize that the community 
is becoming increasingly more critical. 
Any faculty and any community, as 
has been pointed out before, contains 
able critics. These are pioneer think- 
ers, ahead of their times and of cur- 
rently accepted ideals and present 
practices. It is not to the credit of 
those of us who are interested in the 
extracurricular program to have its 
weaknesses pointed out by outsiders 
whose experience with, interest in, 
knowledge of, and enthusiasm for it 
are less than ours. Those of us who 
are most interested in this program 
should be its most severe and intelli- 
gent critics. The fine help suggested 
above should be capitalized in the in- 
terests of a continuously improving 
program. 

In conclusion, it appears to the 
writer that although the extracurricu- 
lar program offers the easiest publi- 
city channel about the school, a most 
discerning and intelligent evaluation 
of these activities themselves is the 
first step in the direction of making 
them desirable agents of publicity. 
And that only by justifiable activities, 
presented in a variety of just as justi- 
fiable and worthy ways, will the intel- 
ligent support of the community be 
successfully enlisted. 
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The legal status of the board of education, of the superintendent of schools, of the class 
room teacher and of the pupil, all have inspired considerable study on the part of stu. 


dents of education. 


Here is presented a phase of legal status that affects every one 


connected with the school system. 


gm~—— HE legislatures of nearly 
T all of our states were 

directed by their respec- 
tive constitutions to estab- 
lish state systems of edu- 
cation free and equal to 
the children of the state. 
In each state the legislature in estab- 
lishing its school system has delegated 
to local school boards the responsi- 
bility for seeing that the state’s edu- 
cational policies are carried out lo- 
cally. The legislature may pass laws 
from time to time that will guide the 
work of the local board or the legisla- 
ture may delegate to a state board of 
education a great deal of responsibil- 
ity for the determination of state 
policies. 

The local board of education is 
responsible not only to the state for 
the manner in which it performs its 
duties, but it is also responsible to 
the people of the district. The people 
of the district elect the board of edu- 
cation and are entitled to be informed 
of the progress of the schools as the 
following quotations indicate: 


“It was legally necessary for the 
school committee of the earlier periods 
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to post in public places the announce. 
ment of the annual meetings and to 
publish a financial statement. In many 
states school boards are required to pub- 
lish the action taken at regular meetings 
and annually to publish a financial state- 
ment.” 

Moehlman says: 

“The board of education, elected 
directly by the people, acting as a legis. 
lative and appraisal body, has a definite 
legal responsibility in reporting to its 
constituents upon the state of the pub- 
lic schools and in making recommenda- 
tions for their betterment. From 
the standpoint of the people it is not 
only desirable but essential that the 
board of education present constant and 
full information regarding the condition 
of their schools.”* 

The importance of the informa- 
tional program is indicated by Rey- 
nolds as follows: 

“The public schools belong to the 
American people and are supported by 
them. Their interest and their support 
will depend to a large extent upon the 
information which they possess as to 
the activities and needs of the public 
schools.”* 

It seems generally agreed by school 
men that there is a legal responsibility 


as well as a moral responsibility for 


1 Fred Engelhardt, “Public School Organization and Administration,’ pp. 534-535, 1951. 
2 A. B. Moehlman, “Public School Relations,” p. 19, 1927. 
3 R. G. Reynolds, ‘Newspaper Publicity for Public Schools,’’ p. 13, 1922. 
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keeping the public informed. If 
there is definite responsibility that a 
board of education inform the public 
of the progress and needs of its 
schools may a board legally expend 
public money for this purpose? A 
recent study of this problem, based 
on judicial decisions indicates that 
“school boards will generally be sus- 
tained by the courts in the reasonable 
use of publicity.”* The author points 
out the following four limitations to 
the expenditure of public money for 
school publicity. These limitations 
should carefully be considered by a 
superintendent and his board in plan- 
ning the publicity program. These 
limitations are: 

1. “The school-publicity powers of 
public boards of education are not gen- 
eral powers and are not of common-law 
origin, but are statutory and granted 
powers, vested in the boards only 
through the constitution, statutes, and 
sometimes charters of the states, respec- 
tively. 

2. “The school-publicity powers of 
public boards of education are either 
specifically expressed or reasonably im- 
plied. 

3. “The school-publicity powers of 
public boards of education are to be 
strictly construed. 

4. “The school-publicity powers of 
public boards of education are legal 
when they reasonably promote the ends 
of education.’’* 

Boards of education should acquaint 
themselves with the legal provisions 
and decisions in their own states in 
order to be assured that their expen- 
ditures for school publicity are legally 
justifiable. 

Local boards of education have 
been delegated the responsibility of 
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passing such rules and regulations for 
the conduct of the public schools as 
seem necessary. Such rules and regu- 
lations cannot conflict with state laws 
or state regulations and must be rea- 
sonable. The reasonableness of such 
rules and regulations is, however, not 
one to be decided by a local board - 
but, according to Trusler, “is one of 
law to be decided by the court.’’® 

The abstract from the Ohio case 
cited by Monroe in support of his 
fourth limitation illustrates so well 
the importance of this limitation that 
it is reproduced here: 

“The statutes of the states relating 
to education which gives the control and 
management of the public schools to the 
boards of education of the several dis- 
tricts, authorize such boards to estab- 
lish rules and regulations for the gov- 
ernment of the schools, and, so far as 
rules so established are reasonable and 
fairly calculated to insure good govern- 
ment and promote the ends of educa- 
tion, will be sustained by the courts.”* 

The Public School Code of Ham- 
tramek, Michigan, represents the work 
of a board of education that has deter- 
mined its policies in the light of a 
very careful study of the legal aspects 
involved. That the Hamtramck board 
realizes its responsibility for an infor- 
mational program and that it does 
authorize the expenditure of public 
money for such a purpose is shown 
by the following quotations: 

“Public Relations shall be considered 
as that activity which seeks to keep the 
community informed of the purpose, 
value, conditions, and needs of public 
education. 

“The Board of Education shall con- 
sider it a legal and moral duty to keep 
the people of Hamtramck fully and 


4E. F. Monroe, “The Legality of School Publicity by Board of Education,” “American School 
Board Journal’ (August, 1930), Vol. 81, pp. 34, 112. 
5 H. R. Trusler, “Essentials of School Law,” p. 77, 1927. 


6 E. F, Monroe, Loc. cit. 
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completely informed in respect to the 
purpose, value, conditions, and needs of 
its public schools. . 

“The state statutes, except for finan- 
cial reports, do not require definitely 
any means through which the commu- 
nity is to be kept informed of the pur- 
pose, value, conditions, and needs of its 
schools. Neither does the law specifi- 
cally prohibit the Board of Education 
from making plans for bringing the 
work of the schools before the people. 
The Board of Education has therefore 
interpreted the development of an in- 
formational policy, upon the rather 
broad powers in Section 15, Chapter 6, 
as one required because of size, num- 
ber, and diversity of population. 

“The Board of Education considers 
itself as the agent of the state and of 
the people of Hamtramck in carrying 
out the will of the people to have pub- 
lic education. As the steward of the 
people the Board of Education is respon- 
sible to the people for an account of its 
activities. The problem of size, of 
varying educational levels, of racial com- 
plexity, and of numbers makes it neces- 
sary to provide in a formal way for 
continuous information, through many 
agents and agencies, to keep the people 
acquainted with the purpose, value, con- 
ditions, and needs of their public 
schools. The Board of Education has 
therefore provided for a policy which 
will make it possible to keep the people 
completely informed.”’ 

The responsibility placed on a board 
of education for informing the public 
of its schools is very great. Assum- 
ing in a particular town or state that 
it is legal to spend public money for 
school publicity and that money is 
available, another very important 
problem arises. To what extent shall 
the program be considered “promo- 
tional” in character? Is there a pos- 


sibility that “the truth,” if stated, 


7 “The Public School Code of Hamtramck, Michigan, Public Schools,”’ 


pp, 35, 249, 1928. 





may be misunderstood? Engelhardt 
says that, “There are those who hold 
that support would be greatly de 
creased if the whole truth were told 
about the schools.”* Continuing, how. 
ever, he says, “In the long run this 
cannot be true. An honest, frank, and 
clear presentation of facts will gen. 
erally gain support.’’® 

It is not merely a question of 
whether a statement is true. Cer 
tainly it can be agreed that false state- 
ments about our schools should not 
be made. There is also the question 
of the use of a truth or half truth to 
create a certain unfair attitude or im- 
pression which is not justified by a 
more detailed and careful analysis of 
the data available. Such a use of 
half truths might be termed “propa- 
ganda.” <A recent article says that, 

“The propagandist is not supposed to 
be a fair and open-minded person—he 
is the avowed advocate of one side and 
one side only, claiming all, admitting 
nothing, seeking by all means at his 
command to bring opinion to his side. 
He is a proselytizer and special pleader. 
Good and bad causes are served by the 
propagandist. . 

“I wish to convince you that there 
is no safe propagauda, if you are to 
accept my definition of the term. I 
refer to a partisan, one-sided, self-serv- 
ing communication to the public, from 
an irresponsible and concealed source, 
calculated to influence public thought, 
either for or against a public policy or 
cause. 

“Propaganda thus defined is unsafe, 
no matter what interest it is serving. 
It is distinguished from proper public 
communications by its lack of candor 
and its concealment of authorship. . . . 

“He who distorts the truth in news- 
telling, either in malice or in reckless- 
Research Series No. 2, 


Fred Engelhardt, “Public School Organization and Administration,’ p. 538, 1931. 


9 Fred Engelhardt, Loc. cit. 
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ness, is a public menace. [ speak for 
the clean mind of a child, gathering 
first impressions of life. A dishonest 
merchant who sands her sugar does a 
harm which a physic may cure. Shoddy 
sold for wool is a mean deception, but 
her body may survive the chill. Adul- 
terated news, untruth or half-truth, pre- 
sented in columns where people have a 
right to look for dependable, authenti- 
cated, sifted fact, strikes like a poisoned 
dart at the delicate tissue of her intel- 
lect with incalculable potential harm. 

“False mental impressions surely are 
more difficult of eradication than would 
be the neutralization of poison in the 
blood. Nature causes the latter to ex- 
press a definite symptom, which calls 
out a prescribed serum. But a germ of 
untruth planted in the human mind 
may lie concealed in subconsciousness 
throughout a lifetime and work evils 
unnoticed by the victim. 

“So, if you create a viciously false 
image in the mind of my child, and if 
providential accident does not occur to 
correct the error, you may cause her feet 
to stray, her arm to be misdirected, her 
expression to be warped and faulty.”?° 

We may disagree with the author 
quoted as to the desirability of the 
use of propaganda. 
ment, however, will probably be con- 
cerned with the connotation of the 
word rather than with the desirability 
of the use of questionable practices. 
The following statement by one who 
uses the word in a different sense will 
illustrate this: 

“No worthy end can be achieved 
without propaganda, that is, without the 
attempt to educate or to influence 
others. There is a great propaganda 
constantly going on for every good ob- 
ject. The propaganda for conservation 
of natural resources, for the protection 
of the forests, for the abolition of child 


Our disagree- 
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labor, is not only desirable but neces- 
aoe 
“It is the conditions sometimes at- 
tached to the propaganda that render 
it objectionable. If the propaganda is 
honest, frank and so plain that every- 
ene can recognize its source, there is 
nothing to criticize. On the other hand, 
where the propaganda is concealed, 
where it is full of misstatements, where 
it becomes difficult or impossible for the 
public to ascertain its source, where it 
is so cunningly drawn as to lead to con- 
clusions that are opposed to the truth, 
or where it definitely states conclusions 
that are controversial or tentative, then 
the propaganda becomes dangerous and 
is rightly to be reprobated. . . . 

“The fundamental principle there- 
fore, in any question of propaganda, is 
that of full, complete, entire, and honest 
publicity — publicity as to the source, 
publicity as to the motives, publicity as 
to the methods, publicity as to the ob- 
jective. In matters of possible impor- 
tance for public policy, the principle is 
that of deserving and maintaining pub- 
lie confidence by a jealous observance 
of precautions against actual bias or 
against the occasioning suspicion of 
bias.” 

The public is entitled to be in- 
formed about its schools. It pays the 
bills. The public should, therefore, 
be given information on the topics in 
which it is most interested. Farley 
indicates that this has not been done 
in the past.'* He shows that the 
people are interested in the usual 
classroom procedures and in the re- 
sults of the teaching process even 
more than they are interested in the 
type of information that has been 
furnished to them. Surely a board 
of education and its superintendent 


are not living up to their obligation 


10 M. E. Pew, ‘“‘Pro anda,” “Teachers College Record” (October, 1929), Vol. 31, PP. 37-42. 
ll Sateen be, R. y vg (Chairman), “Propaganda ,by Public Utility Corporations,” Bulletin 
No. 5, American Association of University Professors (May, 1930), Vol. XVI, pp. 356-359. 


12 B. M. Farley, “What to Tell the People About the Public Schools,” Te 


tributions to Education, No, 355, p. 59, 1929. 
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to keep the public completely informed 
if they stress in their news items and 
reports, the spectacular, the unusual, 
or the extracurricular and ignore the 
wishes of parents and patrons. 

It cannot be considered ethical for 
a board or its superintendent to re- 
ceive money or influence in exchange 
with business or industry for certain 
privileges in the school. An oppor- 
tunity to advertise some object or 
service in the building, or on the 
grounds, is often sought. Some or- 
ganizations openly offer a dinner for 
the football team, a free show for the 
entire school, passes for the superin- 
tendent, in exchange for a chance to 
bring their product or service before 
the public. A local organization wishes 
to perpetuate the principles for which 
it stands and requests that certain 
changes be made in the course of 
study or that appropriate exercises be 
conducted to commemorate a person, 
a principle, or a deed. School officers 
are asked to permit athletic teams to 
play for charity, to permit bands and 
orchestras to play at affairs sponsored 
by local organizations. At all times 
the good of the child and the school 
must be considered. Co-operation 
with outside agencies must always 
consider the child first. 

It cannot be considered ethical for 
a superintendent and his board to 
deny to their corps of teachers the 
right of free speech, to forbid them 
the right to discuss their school work 
with parents or patrons or to attend 
public gatherings. The better plan is 
te furnish each member of the staff 
with complete information and_ not 

13 H. C. Koch and P. R. Stevenson, 
Bulletin of the Ohio State University’’ 


14 W. W. Carpenter and John Rufi, 
pp. 204-205, 1931. 
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only allow but urge them to use every 
opportunity available to meet patron 
and parent and to inform them of 
their school. ‘Teachers need to be in- 
formed of their place in the public 
relations program. ‘That often they 
have not appreciated this is indicated 
by the following quotations: 

“Doubtless it is safe to assume that 
if one were to interrogate the teacher- - 
at-large regarding her status as a school 
publicist, she would be amused. From 
time immemorial she has considered that 
her mission ends with the instruction 
of the child and has looked upon school 
publicity, if she has considered the mat- 
ter at all, as a responsibility peculiar 
to her official superiors.”** 

“Often teachers fail to recognize the 
fact that most of the questions asked 
them are by an intelligent and sympa- 
thetic public, that the questions are 
asked in all seriousness, and that parents 
and patrons are entitled to know about 
their schools. 

“Teachers often enter a community 
with the T’ll-do-as-I-please attitude. 
Though they have this legal right, their 
first duty as teachers is to help to edu- 
cate the community and raise its ethical 
and educational standards and not to 
attempt to demonstrate that any mores, 
or customs, of the community are out 
of date. : 

“Teachers should realize that in every 
activity in which they participate they 
are carrying on one of the most impor- 
tant functions of their profession—pub- 
lic relations. 

“Through their daily contact with 
boys and girls, teachers may determine 
the attitude of parents to a great degree. 
Good teachers create favorable impres- 
sions. Many superintendents feel that 
the teacher in her own classroom is, 
after all, the most important agent in 
school publicity.” 

The above quotations indicate the 
moral responsibility for the public 


a Publicist?” Research 


1926), Volk V, p. 100 


“Educational 
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relations program that must be as- 
sumed directly or indirectly, con- 
sciously or unconsciously by each 
classroom teacher. 

The public is entitled to know the 
long-time plans and policies of the 
board of education after these have 
been formulated. Secrecy often leads 
to suspicion and lack of confidence. 
The public relations program must 
not be developed around staff mem- 
bers but around children and their 
activities and needs. ‘The public is 
not immediately interested, for ex- 

15 Ibid., p. 201. 
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ample, in the director of the orches- 
tra but in the children who make up 
the orchestra. The advertisement of 
self by either board member, superin- 
tendent or teacher is not ethical nor 
does it, in the long run, advance 
either the person or the school in the 
eyes of the public. “The business of 
the school is service, and the success 
of the school and of the state depends 
on the quality of the service ren- 
dered.”'®° The public relations pro- 
gram of the school must be in terms 
of the service of the school. 


PROBLEMS OF EDITING A HOUSE ORGAN 


Joun Jay 
PUBLIC RELATIONS — HAMTRAMCK, MICHIGAN 
Most school executives believe thoroughly in the value of a house organ as “a co-ordi- 


nating force for a whole corps of teachers.” 


With an overworked editor, a staff unwill- 


ing to assume responsibility and contributors jealous of their rights, the problems are 
many. Mr. Jay points out the problems but he also gives the answers. 


In GENERAL 
¢e—=-*lBLIC relations is the 
P school’s bid for the com- 

munity’s co-operative sup- 
port of their mutual edu- 
cational enterprise. 
Gece lhe house organ is but 

one of many phases of a 
complete public relations program. 
Its primary purpose is two-fold: 

(1) it must be inspirational, and 
(2) it must render professional infor- 
mational service. 








It serves the entire personnel, most 
of whom are teachers. 

In small communities it is possible 
for the superintendent to make many 
personal contacts with his teachers, 
thus keeping them informed of the 
But in larger com- 
munities this is no longer possible 


executive policy. 


and (according to Dr. Arthur B. 
Moehlman, Professor of School Ad- 
ministration, University of Michi- 
gan), in cities above 50,000 popula- 
tion the house organ becomes a neces- 
sity if unity and esprit de corps are 
to be preserved. 

Tue ProsieM oF JUSTIFICATION 

In times of economic stress the 
house organ, as one of those agencies 
productive of intangible results, is one 
of the first to be thrown overboard. 
It is difficult to measure inspiration, 
or trace the result of an idea, and 
American hard-headed business men 
und board members are peculiarly li- 
able to declare that what they cannot 
measure does not exist. Therefore, 
{the first problem of a house organ, 
\these days, is to justify its existence. 

If a publication contains enough 
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inspirational material to give even a 
little stimulation to a few teachers, 
and this carries over into ever so little 
better teaching, and new ideas are 
born in the minds of some children — 
it has paid its fare many times. These 
are things that strike nearest to the 
very core of educational endeavor. 
They are immeasurable from day to 
day, but they can be seen in “the long 
haul.” 

Where changes in method, or in the 
general philosophy of instruction are 
intended, the house organ is of invalu- 
able assistance, both in laying ground- 
work prior to a change, and in secur- 
ing confidence and co-operation after- 
ward. 

Projects worthy of repetition need 
not die a natural death after being 
completed in a single classroom. The 
house organ “broadcasts” genius and 
initiative. 

Again, it is only human to appre- 
ciate recognition and commendation 
for things well done, and to work bet- 
ter afterward because of that recogni- 
tion. The house organ recognizes 
merit and worthy achievement in the 
school system. Under certain condi- 
tions, to be discussed below, it be- 
comes an educative project, a profes- 
sional service, and a co-ordinating 
force for a whole corps of teachers. 
Tue Prosiem or Frxpine an Epiror 

If the house organ is to exist the 
next problem is to find an editor. The 
enumeration of a few of the qualifica- 
tions necessary for this position may 
help. 

(1). The editor must be many- 
sided in his personality and abilities, 
since the publication must serve, and 
please, a variety of personalities. 

(2). He must know typography, 





the terminology, uses, and sizes of 
types. 

(3). He must know paper, its qual- 
ities, uses, and limitations. 

(4). He must know photo-engray. 
ing so that he can determine the size, 
the balance, the ‘screen, etc., of the 
various photographic “cuts.” 

(5). He must possess an inate artis 
tic sense that will enable him to make 
the proper use and balance of these 
things. 

(6). He must know photography 
(especially from the “news” angle), 
well enough to direct the taking of 
worthwhile and artistic pictures. 

These and other technicalities on 
the mechanical side,—on the editorial 
side of his requirements: 

(1). He must be almost infallibly 
familiar with the philosophy of edu- 
cation of his particular school system. 

(2). He must have a superior liter- 
ary sense and experience that will en- 
able him to appraise the literary value 
of certain articles, as well as to write 
creditably himself. 

(3). His mental bent must be 
coldly logical — there is no place for 
zig-zag thinking in an official publica 
tion. 

(4). He must possess the type of 
personality that is impartial and un- 
biased toward others, vet ruthless in 
“cutting” their “pet ideas” from the 
copy when they are wrong. 

(5). An exceptionally broad gen- 
eral education will enable him to 
“catch” the many miscellaneous errors 
cf fact which are bound to creep into 
the copy. 

(6). An extensive vocabulary is @ 
desirable aid in judging matters of 
spelling and incorrect usage. 

(7). The ability to reach through 
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the maze of detail and pick out the 
essential facts, the crux of each article, 
will make it possible for him to write 
good headlines. 

The problem of the editor if he 
does not possess the above qualifica- 
tions is to see how fast he can man- 
age to acquire them. 


Tue PropLemM oF GATHERING 
MATERIAL 


The next problem is for the editor 
of the house organ to devise means of 
gathering material. This is usually 
done by having some sort of an edi- 
torial board or staff. The members 
of the staff can be selected by the edi- 
tor or chosen by popular vote of the 
group they represent. The main 
thing is that they have the ability to 
do a few of the things required of the 
editor, and the ambition to do them. 
The staff must be completely inelu- 
sive of every group in the personnel. 
Whether this is done by building, 
grade, or department is a matter of 
choice. 

Staff meetings must be held, and 
plans laid for at least two issues in 
advance, in order that all may be “on 
the lookout” for special material for 
each issue. A general critical diseus- 
sion of the last issue after criticisms 
have been gathered from the teacher- 
body is a procedure which should 
make each issue a little better than 
the last. 

Staff members must be made to 
feel their responsibility and impor- 
tance. They must be stimulated from 
time to time by the editor, as class- 
work and daily routine begin to dull 
the edges of their original enthusiasm. 
It is essential that the staff be “edu- 
eated” to all the little “do’s” and 
“dont’s” of the editorial policy. 
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Tue Prosiem or ConrTENTS 

The problem of contents is always 
a puzzling one. The house organ is 
published to be read. Therefore, it 
must be the kind of a thing that some- 
one besides the editor and his staff 
will read. “You can lead a horse to 
water, but you cannot make him 
drink” and you cannot make employ- 
ces read the most desirable book, un- 
less its readability deserves it. The 
following general outline is merely a 
humble suggestion of a possible table 
of contents: 
I. Inspirational 

A. A “tickler” of poignant thought 
on the first page, near the mast- 
head, as “bait.” 

B. Editorial, or occasional editorial 
“keynotes.” 

C. A little humor. 

D. A little “light” philosophy. 

E. A little “heavy” philosophy. 

F. “Boxed” articles of particular 
poignancy or significance. 

II. Informational 

A. Occasionally the editorial will 
be strictly informational, rather 
than inspirational. 

B. Major feature articles. 

C. Minor feature articles. 

D. Statistics, charts, graphs. 

E. Photographs and _ illustrations. 

F. Experimental reports of the 
type which aid in assimilating 
the philosophy of education. 

G. Miscellaneous “squibs” or short 
items to be segregated or dis- 
tributed throughout the book, 
according to choice. 

H. Straight “news” articles, and 
items with a “personal touch.” 
(These are the “human inter- 
est” articles of the newspaper 
world. ) 
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Tue Prosiem or Epucatine 
THE STAFF 


The problem of “educating the 
staff” is an important one, for, out- 
side of his own personal efforts, the 
editor is dependent upon the material 
turned in by his staff. The quality 
and quantity of this, in turn, depends 
upon how familiar the staff members 
are with the objectives of the philoso- 
phy of education, the purposes of pub- 
lic relations, and the intricacies of 
news values. The staff should be ade- 
quately prepared for its work. Such 
texts as: “Public School Relations” 
—Moehlman; “Publicity and the 
Public School”—Miller and Charles, 
and “Continuous School Publicity”— 
Harlan C. Hines and Robinson G. 
Jones, will prove to be valuable aids, 
but nothing short of frequent discus- 
sions and critical analyses will finally 
give them the “news sense.” 

Tue Prostem or CONFIDENCE 

One of the paramount problems fac- 
ing any editor of a house organ, is 
that of gaining and holding confi- 
dence. An untrue statement, a slightly 
exaggerated account, a “padded” ar- 
ticle here and there, will undermine 
the group’s confidence in the house 
organ. If the editor has the complete 
co-operation of administrative officials 
he will always be appraised of impor- 
tant events at any early enough date 
to announce them as “news” in his 
publication —a long step in gaining 
confidence. Editorial style may con- 
tribute to this purpose by eliminating 
all strong adjectives and scrupulously 
avoiding superlatives. 

Tue Prosiem or JraLousy 


The well-known “green-eyed neon- 
ster” is a familiar spectacle to the 





house organ editor. To keep him jn 
his den is a problem requiring much 
tact and diplomacy, and the patience 
of Job. Certain persons will hotly 
resent every change made by the edi- 
tor in their material, and will be eon. 
vinced in their own minds that he js 
either attempting to weaken their ef. 
forts, or that he has developed an arro- 
gant superiority complex. Since very 
few people write alike, and since the 
editor must maintain a uniform style, 
this is a serious problem. Then, too, 
there are many editorial reasons why 
an article cannot be published at all, 
or must be held off until a later issue, 

The editor can, of course, publish 
only those things which are brought 
to his attention. A lax staff member 
who fails to report stories from his 
particular building can do a great deal 
of harm. The teachers of this group 
feel that they are being discriminated 
against — by the editor — and is dif- 
ficult for that individual to explain 
the matter away. 

In the same way unusual antipa- 
thies spring up within the groups, 
where it is supposed that a certain 
member is being “played up.” This 
is often because that individual has 
responded generously to the staff mem- 


“ 


ber’s plea for good “stories.” 

The following suggestions — will 
serve to allay the “monster” and may 
lengthen the tenure of the hapless 
editor: 

(1). Impartiality must rule! The 
editor must be scrupulously impartial 
and endeavor to let that fact become 
generally known. The staff must fol- 
low suit. 

(2). The chief executive must un- 
derstand the situation and completely 
“hack up” his editor or the latter will 
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be obliged to “play tactics” to appease 
the wrath of certain people. 

(3). Staff members should not turn 
in more material than can be used. 
It is better to have the teacher hold 
her story for another issue than to 
have it stand in the editorial office. 

(4). Invite with open arms and 
with the most hospitable gestures, the 
open criticisms of all. 

(5). Probe lax staff members into 
immediate activity, lest the wrath of 
the neglected group fall upon the edi- 
torial brow. 

(6). Endeavor to the best of your 
ability to “pass around” such occa- 
sional “honor spots” as may present 
themselves in the booklet. 

Tue Prostem or Costs 

The problem of costs is always of 
concern, but especially at present. 
Costs can be kept at a minimum by 
various expedients. 

(1). Close estimation of the space 
each article will occupy will often 
save a “run” of from two to four 
pages in an issue. 

(2). Careful editing will avoid ex- 
pensive linotype corrections. 

(3). Painstaking planning in “mak- 
ing up the dummy” will utilize all 
available space. 

(4). Using a smaller type, picked 
especially for readability (such as 
Tonic, seven point) will conserve 
space. 

(5). Remember that saving on 
space means economy of paper, ink, 
and labor. 

(6). Use copper cuts only for fine 
detail work. 

(7). It is often cheaper to use a 
small, fine screen, copper cut than a 
large zinc one, where the paper used 
will “take” it. 
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(8). Economies can be made by us- 
ing lighter paper, with a good finish. 

(9). Variations can be obtained 
with inks rather than with the more 
expensive methods of cuts, papers, and 
special types. 

(10). Old cuts can sometimes be 
“dressed up” and re-used in one way 
and another. 

(11). Cuts and linotyping should 
be let on bid if possible. 

Any school system large enough to 
require a house organ is large enough 
to have a vocational print shop of its 
own. In addition to affording an 
endless number of practical educa- 
tional projects, a school print shop 
reduces the cost of printing to prac- 
tically that of the materials. The 
house organ printed in the school print 
shop will assume the proportions of 
an economical enterprise into which 
children can enter with whole-hearted 
educational activity. 


Tue Prostem or Maxe-Up 

The problem of “make-up” is one 
purely of mechanics. Most of the 
troubles of this phase must be met and 
solved individually, but a few sugges- 
tions might be offered which can be 
taken for what they are worth. 

(1). Provide for variation in ar- 
rangement of contents. This will 
make every issue one which must be 
at least glanced through before a “pet” 
article or column is found. 

(2). Provide for variation in type 
and treatment,—it is the spice of 
printing, as well as of life. 

(3). Don’t always relegate the 
humor to the back page—it will prob- 
ably do more good than the philosophy. 

(4). See to it that no column ends 








with the end of a paragraph unless it 
is the end of a story. 

(5). No column should begin or 
end with a half-line of type, except 
at the beginning or end of an article. 

(6). It is desirable to avoid “con- 
tinued” entirely and it can be done 
by careful planning of the dummy. 

(7). Illustrations should accompany 
the portion of the text relative to them. 
They are more valuable that way. 

(8). Care must be taken to avoid 
incongruous page combinations such 
as jokes and obituaries on the same 
page. 

(9). The “center-spread” of a wire- 


stapled book should be used for par- 
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ticularly important matter as the book 
will naturally open to that point, and 
both pages are available for a single 
cut. 
(10). The back cover is the third 
most significant page in the book—(1) 
front cover, (2) center-spread, (3) 
back cover. 

These are a few of the problems 
which confront the editor of a house 
organ. There are many more, some 
of which are probably more important 
than those discussed, but if this ar 
ticle has been of help or has afforded 
any valuable suggestions for the solu- 
tion of the problems of others it will 
have served its purpose. 


RELATIONS PROGRAM 


M. A. Kopxa 
DIRECTOR OF FINANCE, HAMTRAMCK, MICHIGAN 
Nearly forty percent of public expenditures in the United States is for the educational 


program. 


The taxpayer is entitled to more information regarding the reasons for this 
heavy tar burden than he has had in the past. 


Mr. Kopka outlines how this publicity 


campaign might well be organized. 


Smo LTHOUGH public school 
relations of an uncon- 
scious, semiconscious, or 
conscious form is as old 
as the public school itself, 
it may be well, at the very 
outset, to answer some 
questions which usually arise in any 
discussion of public school relations. 
The answering of some of these ques- 
tions, if satisfactorily done, should 
clear the way for an understandable 
and more or less detailed discussion 
of the kind of a public school relations 
program possible. 

The question which would logically 
arise first is, What is a public school 
relations program? This question has 
been answered in many ways. For 
the purpose of this discussion, it will 
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probably suffice to state that a public 
school relations program is the activi- 
ties of a public school which keep the 
people of the community continuously 
informed regarding the progress, con- 
dition, needs, and aims of their 
schools. 

The question which usually arises 
next is, Why is a public relations pro- 
gram needed in the public schools? 
The remainder of the article might 
profitably be devoted to answering this 
question. There are two principal 
reasons for having such a program: 
First, the people of the school district 
usually give most of the money which 
supports the public schools and they 
have a right to know what results, in 
the way of educational facilities for 
their boys and girls, their money is 
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producing. Second, the schools are 
mainly dependent for their support 
upon the money the people of the city 
pay, indirectly or directly, as school 
taxes and, because of this, the best 
interests, educationally, of the boys 
and girls demand that the schools 
secure and hold the confidence of the 
community. 

The last preliminary question which 
it seems necessary to answer is, How 
is the public school relations program 
of a small city necessarily different 
from the program in a large city? 
Frankly, it is not of necessity very 
much different. However, in a small 
city the superintendent must actually 
direct the program rather than having 
a director of public relations on the 
school staff to do the work and many 
of the school publications will have 
to be multigraphed, mimeographed, 
speedographed, or duplicated in some 
manner rather than printed. Outside 
of these two unavoidable conditions 
there need be no important differences. 
Certainly there is no reason why a 
small city cannot have just as good a 
public school relations program as any 
large city. There are many reasons, 
such as the relative importance of the 
public schools in the city, why a small 
city can have an even more effective 
program than can be maintained in a 
large one where so many other things 
compete for public attention. 

With the understanding of the sub- 
ject at hand which the answering of 
these questions was intended to bring 
about, we should be able to proceed 
now to a rather detailed consideration 
of the program of public school rela- 
tions, 


Tue Drrector 


It is absolutely necessary that the 
person who is to direct the public 
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relations program be suited to the 
work. He should be the type of a 
person who makes positive rather than 
negative contacts between the schools 
and the patrons of the schools. It 
may be psychologically unsound but 
it is often effective to illustrate the 
wrong way of doing a thing. The 
writer once witnessed an _ incident 
which took place between a_ school 
patron and the superintendent of 
schools in the latter’s office. The 
superintendent attempted to call one 
of the schools shortly after the regu- 
lar closing time and received no 
answer. He slammed the receiver 
back on the phone, turned to the 
patron, and hotly remarked that the 
minute it was four o’clock the teachers 
left like people run out of a burning 
building. That was a negative con- 
tact. 

Not only must the director of pub- 
lic relations be suited to public rela- 
tions work, but he must be both gen- 
erally and specifically prepared for it. 
If it were not so important, the gen- 
eral training of the director might be 
taken for granted. He should have a 
rich background of history, political 
science, sociology, and psychology in 
addition to an understanding of school 
administration. If he does not pos- 
sess this broad grounding for the work 
he should acquire it through study at 
one of the best universities or, if that 
is impossible, through extensive read- 
ing. The first part of his special 
preparation should consist of study 
with some professor who offers a prac- 
tical course in public school relations. 
In addition, he should read as many 
as possible of the good modern books 
on sociology and polities such as Nor- 
man Angell’s “The Public Mind,” 
Walter Lippman’s “Public Opinion,” 
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and Frank R. Kent’s “The Great 
Game of Politics.” He should also, 
as an important part of his specific 
training, become as familiar as pos- 
sible with newspaper methods. He 
should cultivate the acquaintance of 
the local newspaper editor. Excellent 
help could be secured from actual 
newspaper experience. The impor- 
tance of the suitability and prepara- 
tion of the director for public rela- 
tions work cannot be overestimated. 
Survey Necessary 

The first step to be taken by any 
one who is inaugurating a public rela- 
tions program or by one who is tak- 
ing over a program already in opera- 
tion is to make a careful survey of 
the conditions which affect such a 
program. 

This survey, if properly made, will 
reveal the people who may be used as 
agents in the program. From the con- 
tact viewpoint these people will be in 
two groups. There will be the school 
organization and the rest of the com- 
munity. 
standpoint the groups will be composed 
as follows: 

School organization 

Members of the Board of Education 

School principals 

Teachers 

Custodians (janitors) 

Children 
Rest of the community 

Parents 

Local newspaper staffs 

Church memberships 

Social groups 

General public 

They may, from another angle, be 
classified like this: 

Professional 
Members of the Board of Education 
School principals 


From the public relations 


Teachers 





Custodians 
Organized 

Children 

Parents 
Unorganized 

Local newspaper staffs 

Church memberships 

Social groups 

General public 

However they are arranged, theg 
are the people who must be induced 
by the director to function in varying 
degrees as agents in the public rela. 
tions program of the schools. 

The survey should also point out 
the agencies or means which can be 
used in carrying on the program. Be 
cause of the extent of the subject be 
ing considered and the limited space 
for its discussion these agencies, like 
the agents, will merely be enumerated. 
Each agency should suggest its own 
use. They are: 

Visual 

School buildings 

School visitation 

Open house 

School functions 

Exhibitions 

Commencement Exercises (the moé- 

ern type) 

School participation in community 

activities 

Posters 

Motion pictures and slides 

(cooperation of local theatre 
managers in the showing of edv- 
cational pictures) 

Oral 

Radio (utilization of educational 

programs over national networks) 


Speeches and lectures 
Teacher and child 
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Child and parent 
Teacher and parent 
Teacher and citizen 
Child and citizen 
Parent and citizen 
Written 
House organ 
Home contact bulletin 
Annual report (modern type) 
Printed programs (backs can con- 
vey brief information ) 
Local newspapers 
School newspaper 
Diplomas (adapted type) 
National magazines (educational 
articles ) 
Professional magazines 
Social 
Census enumerations 
Teacher visitation at homes 
Custodians contacts (can operate 
with individuals, otherwise al- 
most impossible to contact) 
Parent-Teacher Associations 
Father and son meetings 
Mother and daughter meetings 
Community gatherings 
The third thing which the survey 
will disclose is the audience to which 
the program is to furnish informa- 
tion. The audience will be composed 
as follows: 
Professional 
Members of the Board of Education 
School principals 
Teachers 
Custodians 
Organized 
Children 
Parents 
Unorganized 
Local newspaper staffs 
Church memberships 
Social groups 
General public 
Perhaps the most interesting fact 
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which the survey will disclose is that 
all of the people of the community 
(ineluding the school organization) 
play a dual role in the public rela- 
tions program. They are agents, or 
participants, and also members of the 
audience to which the flow of infor- 
mation is going. This is a fortunate 
fact for having been agents makes 
them more attentive members of the 
audience and having been in the audi- 
ence makes them more efficient agents. 
Another fact of lesser interest but as 
great significance is that the agents 
and the members of the audience are 
individuals while the agencies are 
things. The individuals in the 
“agents” group must make the things 
in the “agencies” group function with 
the individuals in the “audience” 
group if the program is to be success- 
ful. It is the job of the director to 
see that just that happens. 


ApopTion oF Po.icy 

There are two undesirable public 
relations policies which have been fol- 
lowed in some communities in the 
past, but it is to be hoped that these 
have been everywhere abandoned by 
now. These are the “cover-up” and 
the “partial fact” policies. They are 
mentioned only that they may be 
avoided. 

Two policies which are at least 
legitimate and are in present use are 
“anorganized fact” and “organized 
fact.”” The names at once suggest a 
preference for the latter. One can 
scarcely expect the members of the 
public relations audience to receive 
and certainly cannot expect them to 
understand information unless it is 
carefully organized for them. 

There is still another consideration 
regarding policy. It is whether the 
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program is to furnish periodic pub- 
licity or continuous information. The 
proper choice of policy again appears 
obvious. A continuous flow of or- 
ganized factual information has so 
many evident advantages over the 
other policy that it is unnecessary to 
dwell upon them. 


DeveLopMENT OF MEANS OF 
PROCEDURE 

So far we have considered several 
general questions regarding public 
school relations. We have discussed 
the fitness and training of the person 
who is to direct the program. The 
importance of a general survey and 
some of the things it will reveal have 
been pointed out. Finally, we have 
seen that of the many possible policies 
continuous, organized, factual infor- 
mation should be the only policy to 
guide a public relations program con- 
ducted by a school system. We are 
now ready to take up the first active 
step in the program. 

Let us call this step “The Develop- 
ment of the Means of Procedure.” It 
embodies three very important opera- 
tions: 

1. Training of agents discovered 
through the survey. 

2. Providing the agencies revealed 
by the survey. 

3. Preparing the audience analyzed 
by the survey. 

It is probably needless to remark 
that at least part of the work of the 
first and third operations must be 
skillfully and tactfully done. Every 
conceivable, legitimate means will 
have to be used and a somewhat dif- 
ferent approach will have to be made 
to each individual in each of the 
groups making up the agents and the 
audience. 





Let us take as an illustration one 
group of agents, the members of the 
Board of Education in a community 
which has not had a public relations 
program. If the school system is in 
a small place, the superintendent will 
be the directow and will prepare the 
members for their work as agents. If 
it is in a large city the superintendent 
should act as an agent for the director 
in preparing the members. There 
must be well adapted preliminary 
work with each of the members. When 
they have all been brought to a point 
in their thinking which will insure 
success to the venture, the matter of a 
public relations program should be 
brought up for general discussion in 
a board meeting. After a resolution 
to carry on a program of public rela- 
tions has been adopted, the board 
should also adopt the policy which is 
to guide the program. The above 
procedure is an example of what is 
meant by the development of means 
of procedure. 

This development of means is not 
something which can be done and then 
forgotten, but the process must be 
continuous. The agents, the agencies, 
and the members of the audience must, 
it is true, be brought to a fairly eff- 
cient stage of development before the 
program will function at all efficiently. 
It is also true, however, that even 
those who have had the preliminary 
development can be made more eff- 
cient and there will, at intervals, be 
new people who will need this pre 
liminary work joining the agents and 
audience groups. In addition to these 
needs for continuous work new agen- 
cies which it will seem wise to estab 
lish will need to be developed. 


Execution or MEANs oF PROCEDURE 
Just as it would be useless to de- 
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rocedure in public school relations 
would be useless unless those means 
were executed in the operation of the 
program. The execution of the means 
of procedure is the program in opera- 
tion. 

There are two ideals toward which 
the person who is directing the pro- 
gram should strive. These two ideals 
are: " 

To utilize completely all available 
agents and agencies. 

To reach every part of the audience 
in the best-suited manner. 

Perhaps it will be well, at this 
point, to refer to the list of the usually 
available agents and agencies and the 
members of the audience which was 
given under the caption “Survey Nec- 
essary” so that these ideals of execu- 
tion of means may be seen in their 
real significance. 

If any one doubts that the director 
of a public school relations program 
has a difficult and an important job, 
let that person try for one month to 
use all of the people listed in the pre- 
ceding paragraph among the agents 
and the things in the agencies group 
to effectively reach all of the individ- 
uals in the audience. 


Continvous APPRAISAL AND RE- 
SHAPING OF PROGRAM 


The last and, without doubt, the 
most important phase of the public 
school relations program is the con- 
tinuous appraisal and reshaping of 
that program. Making minor changes 
at short intervals as the appraisal 
shows them to be necessary is much 
more advisable than radical changes 
made less frequently. This plan also 
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keeps the program as good as the 
knowledge at hand will permit it to be. 


Some consideration should be given 
to the technique of appraisal. It 
should be as objective as possible so 
that opinion or prejudice does not 
color the result. Fortunately some 
progress has been made in devising 
appraisal standards. Moehlman, in 
his “Publie School Relations’! gives 
mechanical appraisal forms for the 
major agencies. These include stand- 
ards for the following: 

Oral 

Speeches and lectures 
Written 

Annual reports 

Home contact bulletins 

House organs 

Parent-Teacher Associations 
Objective means of appraisals should 
be developed for other agencies in the 
program so that they too may be 
judged and improved. 


APPRAISAL OF THIS ARTICLE 


Although this article has been ex- 
tended beyond the usual length of 
such discussions, sufficient space has 
not been available to discuss ade- 
quately the topic of public school rela- 
tions. It has been necessary in some 
instances to treat only one of many 
topics which should have been dis- 
cussed and in other cases a mere enu- 
meration has had to take the place of 
discussion. The subject, if adequately 
handled, would require the space avail- 
able in a book rather than a magazine 
article. It is hoped, however, that 
those who read it will get a perspec- 
tive of the subject and some sugges- 
tions which will be helpful in inaugu- 
rating a program or still further im- 
proving one already in operation. 


1 “Public School Relations,”” Arthur B. Moehlman, Rand McNally & Company. 





THE SCHOOL PLANT AS AN EXPRESSION OF 
COMMUNITY IDEALS AND NEEDS 


F. W. 


Frostic 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
All too frequently the community ideals and needs are overlooked in planning schog 


buildings. 
to the school building of his youth for 


The local architect without any knowledge of these ideals and needs revert, 


his inspiration. When our superintendent 


know more about school house planning and our architects know more about educg. 
tional needs we shall have better school buildings. 





ROGRESSIVE education 
is characterized by an in- 
creased attention to the 
needs of the individual. 
It is primarily interested 
in the growth and devel- 
opment of the personality 

of the child as an integrating mem- 

ber of society. The child is no longer 
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conceived as an object to be acted 
upon by the educational reagents of 
a time-honored formula supposed to 
fit all children under any and all con- 


ditions. It is a long step from the 
conception of education as a subject 
matter reaction upon the child to the 
conception of education as a process 
in which the child is recognized as 
the “dynamic central factor.” The 
education of today recognizes that 
there is a mutual reaction between the 
individual and the life conditions of 
_which he is a part. In this reaction 
both the child and the environment 
are modified. If this reaction can be 
directed and controlled toward desired 
ends in which the child becomes ever 
more efficient in his responses and in 
his achievement, and in which there 
is the establishment of ever more 
worthy purposes, then there is growth 
and development. 
Education further realizes that this 
growth, if continuous, is of the highest 


value to the individual himself, ang 
to the society of which he is a part 
It therefore recognizes that there mug 
be no point of completion in the edy 
cation of the individual either in time 
or in final achievement; that the ind: 
vidual must be trained to purpose, 
plan, and achieve “ever more ef 
ciently”; that this process of training 
must be made continuous both in op 
portunity and in individual purpose, 
We in America believe that a demo 
cratic state of society offers the best 
opportunities for the realization of 
these goals. That the essence of de 
mocracy is opportunity for individual 
growth and development in proportion f 
to ability. Democracy of necessity 
requires of its members the ability to 
see clearly the problems in one’s ow 
life and the life about him. It pre | 
supposes that the individual shall ef 
ciently solve these problems according 
to his ability and training. It fur 
ther requires that he shall have the 
desire to solve these problems in the 
interest of himself and of society. 

To do this, there must be oppor 
tunity for continuous individual de 
velopment, because a democratic state 
of society is dynamic and evolving 
It is opposed to a static condition 
This means that the educational prot 
esses set up for the training of ind: 
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viduals as integrating members of 
society, must continue through the 
life of those individuals because that 
society is constantly changing. That 
in any community there must be op- 
portunity for each individual to be- 
come an ever more worthy member of 
that democracy of which he is a part. 

Recognizing the need of providing 
opportunities for its citizens to train 
themselves, the early state govern- 
ments within these United States 
made provision for the educational 
processes which they believed would 
bring about these desired ends. Be- 
cause the success of such a form of 
government depends upon the _per- 
sonal development of its members, 
education became the primary busi- 
ness of the state. The public school 
became the constituted agency of de- 


mocracy for the training and develop- 
ment of its members and for its own 


perpetuation. It became the instru- 
ment through which the ideals and 
needs of the people were to be real- 
ized. Elementary schools, secondary 
schools, colleges, vocational schools, 
and special schools were established 
for the education of the youth and 
the adult. Legislative provisions 
were set up to insure equal opportu- 
nity for all in proportion to their abil- 
ity and desire. The establishment of 
schools of necessity required provi- 
sions to be made for housing those en- 
gaged in the educational process. 

The first school buildings of the 
country, like many of the early edu- 
cational plans, were crude and inade- 
quate. The early dame schools were 
usually conducted in the homes of 
these women who taught the elements 
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of education. During the first cen- 
tury of the colonial period in New 
England, the meetinghouse often 
served the dual purpose of church and 


~ schoolhouse. There was little attempt 


to adapt either its design or equip- 
ment to the needs of either organiza- 
tion beyond that of providing space 
enough to house its members. This 
type of building usually had a single 
doorway, with two windows and a 
chimney of generous proportions. 
The roof was usually of thatch and 
the structure of logs. The building 
had neither pulpit nor pews. Benches 
without backs were used and it re- 
quired but little adjustment to change 
from church building to schoolhouse. 
Dedham, Massachusetts, was one of 
the first towns to erect a schoolhouse. 
This building, supported by a prop- 
erty tax on all the property holders 
of the community, was erected in 
1649. The town records show that 
the house was “built together with a 
watch tower, the length 18 foote, the 
wideness, 15 foote; two convenient 
windowes in the lower room & one in 
the chamber.” The watch-house was 
“a lean-to set at the back of the chim- 
ney sixe foote wide” and it projected 
beyond the corner of the house on 
either side two and one-half feet. It 
had a fireplace and it had “open win- 
dowes so that the watch might have 
an aspect 4 severall wayes.” The 
building was set “in the center of the 
village on the borders of the parish 
green near the meetinghouse.” In 
the schoolroom the scholars labored by 
day, and in the lean-to the sentinel 
watched from the windows by night.’ 

Crude and inadequate in space, 


1 “Oli Time Schools and School Books,” by Clifton Jolinson, p. 8, 1917, The Macmillan Co., 


New York. 
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natural lighting, heating, ventilation, 
and equipment as these early build- 
ings were, they nevertheless reflect an 
attempt by the fathers of this coun- 
try to meet the needs of school and 
community for the adult and for the 
child. In contrast to these early struc- 
tures, the small executive office in 
which this paper is being written to- 
day is large enough to contain the en- 
tire Dedham building. Instead of 
rough timbers there is a seven-foot 
mahogany panelled wall beautifully 
finished with soft-toned walls and ceil- 
ing above. The ventilation is con- 
trolled by tempered air, washed, fil- 
tered, and delivered to the room in 
the desired volume. The old-time 
fire place is replaced by steam radia- 
tion recessed under the ample win- 
dows and controlled by a thermostat 
which automatically keeps the room 
at the required temperature. Instead 
of a candle for light, the electric serv- 
ice is controlled by a photo-electric 
cell which turns the lights on and off 
according to the need of the moment 
without attention from the occupants 
of the room, thus maintaining auto- 
matically the proper amount of illu- 
mination. A touch on the electric 
button at the desk brings any clerk 
for information or message. At the 
left of the desk, telephones connect 
the executive with any part of the 
building, the school system, or with 
distant parts of the country. A move- 
ment of the radio dial brings one into 
direct contact with the outside world 
or allows the executive to speak di- 
rectly to whole groups within the 
building. This room and the great 
building of which it is a part is a 
response to the growth and develop- 
ment of education in a great democ- 
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racy. It reflects the changes in y 
dynamic society. The needs of edy 
cation in the community are noy 
satisfied only through opportunities 
for contact with the entire world 
This change from early crude build 
ings to the elaborate structures which 
house our modern schools has beey 
effected through a long period of eyo 
lutionary development. At first little 
was effected other than the multiplica- 
tion of such buildings, as that of Ded- 
ham. The next two hundred years 
showed little advance in the way of 
school building design. Not until the 
time of Horace Mann was community 
interest aroused to the necessity of 
building structures more suited to the 
needs of education. As the need for 
larger buildings developed, this need 
was satisfied by grouping together w- 
der one roof more than one school, for 
as yet the idea of a coordinated school 
organization had not appeared. To 
provide for further differentiation, 
recitation rooms were added, then a 
library, at first only as a storage for 
books. A hall or auditorium fol- 
lowed, with a room for physical exer 
cises, exhibitions, or public meetings. 

The Ingram Primary School, Bos 
ton, 1847; the Quincy Grammar 
School, 1848; and the Bowdoin Gram- 
mar School, 1848, illustrate these evo 
lutionary changes. These schools, as 
well as those which followed during 
the next sixty years, were largely tra 
ditional in character. They were 
dominated by a narrow curriculum 
conceived in terms of subject matter 
and organized in divisions of knowl 
edge and skill. The space require 
ments were comparatively simple. 
Practically all of their limited cur 
ricular activities were carried on 
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within the confines of the classroom. 
The teacher-directed-text-book-method 
required little more than a seat for 
each student and the teacher. With 
the growth and development of the 
country and the evolution of society, 
came the demand for a larger, richer 
curriculum. Society demanded that 
its children should be trained in the 
activities of life rather than in the 
knowledge of a past generation. In 
response to the demands of modern 
society education became more and 
more complex and diversified. The 
objectives emphasized in the old edu- 
cation of knowledge and academic 
skills changed to an emphasis on 
ideals, attitudes, and social skills. The 
curriculum now became based upon 
vision, self-direction, self-appraisal, 
self-control, and cooperation, as the 
ultimate objectives. New curricular 
activities are based upon life activi- 
ties on the level of the individual’s 
development. The products and skills 
resulting from these curricular activi- 
ties are assumed to be ideals, attitudes, 
and social skills with control of both 
methods and knowledge of sources. 
To meet these changes in educa- 
tional objectives and changes in meth- 
ods to achieve them, it became neces- 
sary to adapt buildings to the require- 
ments of the activities of the new edu- 
cation. This gave rise to modern 
educational designing, which is the 
translation of instructional needs into 
physical facilities. Educational de- 
signing is that activity through which 
the curricular and social needs of 
both the child and the community are 
translated into numbers, sizes, types, 
and locations of rooms, and all these 
developed into an integrated building- 
sketch plan. It is based upon an 


exact knowledge of educational, social, 
and physical factors. These are deter- 
mined through a careful educational 
and social survey of the district to be 
served, for without this there can be 
no well-defined basis for school plant 
planning. It presupposes that the dis- 
trict to be served has a well-defined 
educational philosophy with clearly 
defined objectives and methods of pro- 
cedure for achieving these objectives. 

The function of the school plant is 
to develop in permanent form the best 
architectural expression of curricular 
needs at the time of construction, and 
to serve as an inspiration, both to the 
child and to the community, of the 
ideals of public education. It is a 
major agency in carrying on the in- 
structional process. It must be con- 
ceived as a major factor both in facili- 
tating the instruction of the child and 
in satisfying the needs of adult edu- 
cation. Conceived on the basis of 
providing the means of developing in- 
dividuals who can live successfully in 
a democracy, its character is deter- 
mined by these educational objectives, 
as a means of satisfying them. The 
school plant thus becomes an_ inte- 
grated part of the equipment of a 
community. It is not primarily a 
problem of putting the school plant to 
“wider uses.” It is using that plant 
for the basic purposes for which it 
was constructed. If planning has 
been wisely done, if the needs of the 
community have been intelligently 
considered, there will be little need 
for campaigns to bring the educational 
activities of the community into the 
school. Public education can achieve 
its purposes most efficiently by basing 
its activities on public needs. Public 
school buildings can serve their pur- 
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poses most efficiently through educa- 
tional designing to meet public needs. 

The modern school plant in terms 
of these objectives has become a work- 
shop for the building of integrating 
personalities through active participa- 
tion in living situations under the 
advice and guidance of well-trained 
instructors. It is a place where the 
adult member of the community finds 
opportunity to further develop him- 
self as a citizen of the community 
through active participation in civic, 
social and activities. 
While the development of the new edu- 
cation is still in the transitional stage, 
much has already been accomplished 
in progressive centers. The school 
buildings in these places embody the 
new purposes of education. Their 
continued use during the day and 
evening by children and adults is an 
indication that the new type of school 
plant designing has been highly suc- 
cessful. The wasteful space allot- 
ments in buildings of the past is giving 


re-creational 


way to scientific planning which econ- 
omizes both space and time. Scientific 
educational designing has taken into 
account the educational needs and 
purposes of a community and then 
planned the construction of the build- 
ing on these findings. Previous to 
the recent period of educational de- 
signing, school buildings often con- 
tained facilities such as auditoriums 
and gymnasiums which were used only 
occasionally. The new philosophy of 
education integrates the various acti- 
vities so that these facilities are in 
continuous use. 

In adapting the school plant to 
determined school and community 
meeds at the time of construction, 
account is also taken of the probable 
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future needs. The school and com- 
munity survey indicates not only the 
increased use due to increases jp 
population but provides for extension 
of the building and differentiation jn 
the future curriculum through expan- 
sibility and flexibility of design. The 
school survey must be able to predict 
clearly the future as well as collect. 
ing adequately the data of the past, 
Upon the basis of its findings the 
executive is able to plan adequately 
for the present and for the future. 
SUMMARY 

The school plant in its highest 
development is an architectural ex- 
pression of the ideals and needs of 
public education. It is a major fac- 
tor in the facilitation of the instruc 
tional process. Its function is to de 
velop in permanent form the purposes 
of the community, providing the 
means for satisfying the curricular 
needs of the child and of the adult. 
It must serve as an inspiration to both 
the child and the community of the 
aims of public education. The design 
of the plant should be based upon 
carefully selected and analyzed data 
on the needs of the community and 
the most efficient means of developing 
individuals who ean live successfully 
in a democracy. Public use of the 
school plant can best be achieved 
through efficient planning in terms of 
community ideals and needs. The 
wasteful space allotments in buildings 
of the past is giving way to scientific 
planning which economizes both space 
and time. Scientific educational de- 
signing has taken into account the 
educational needs and purposes of a 
community and then planned the con- 
struction of the building on these 
findings. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF SCHOOL MORALE 


Emi L. Larson 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


“The morale of each individual would be improved if he might have at least once or 
twice each week the thrill that comes from a consciousness of worthwhile achievement.” 


gem HERE have always been 

considerable efforts and 
T much discussion devoted 
to the problem of school 





>a Oa 
morale. It has often been 
a referred to under the 
name of school spirit. 
Numerous assembly addresses by 


faculty members, alumni and _ stu- 
dents, articles in school publications 
and in the local newspapers, and forms 
of hazing have been employed with 
the definite and avowed purpose of 
improving school spirit. The attempts 
to create and improve school spirit are 
very much in evidence in various 
schools during the earlier months of 
the school year. In many cases school 
spirit is at a low ebb during the clos- 
ing months of the year, and effective 
efforts to promote it are conspicuously 
absent. All high school principals 
and teachers have observed these facts; 
so, also, have the teachers of the lower 
grades. 

Efforts to develop and maintain a 
high order of school morale have been 
far more successful in some schools 
than in others. The amount of effort 
devoted to the building of good school 
morale is sometimes as great in schools 
with notoriously poor school spirit as 
in those in which the spirit and atti- 
tudes of the students are commendably 
high. One sometimes suspects that 
the exhortations in the first type of 


school have had a contrary effect from 
the one planned and hoped for. It is 
quite probable that the schools with 
the better school morale have either 
consciously or unconsciously employed 
the better methods to achieve their 
purpose. Careful analysis and study 
of schools with various types of morale 
lend weight to this theory. 

As it is very difficult if not abse- 
lutely impossible to achieve results 
without a clear objective or aim in 
view, this condition may serve as a 
clue to the paucity of desirable re- 
sults. A good understanding of the 
meaning of morale may indicate the 
steps that are necessary to secure this 
outcome. Morale is defined as “the 
sum total of one’s attitudes towards a 
given enterprise.” (Prosser & Allen, 
Vocational Education in a Democracy. 
The Century Company, 1926, page 
56). Good morale includes an atti- 
tude of pride in the achievements of 
an individual or of his group, a feel- 
ing of loyalty to his associates, a defi- 
nite interest in and respect for his 
work, an ideal of the worth of endea- 
vor, an appreciation of the worthwhile 
qualities of desirable character, and 
other similar outcomes. It is quite 
evident that morale has a definite emo- 
tional basis. 

The technique of developing morale 
is similar for individuals and for 


groups. The morale of an individual 
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is dependent upon a consciousness of 
successful achievement in a number of 
fields or activities. The larger the 
variety of activities the greater the 
possibility of measurable success in 
one or more lines. The individual 
with only one field of endeavor or 
activity is often doomed to disappoint- 
ment and its consequent accompani- 
ment of low spirit or poor morale. 
Attainable goals for our various pu- 
pils as perfect attendance, the pass- 
ing of the badge tests of physical effi- 
ciency, or the achievement of definite 
standards in typing are probably more 
justifiable from the standpoint of the 
ordinary pupil than are such highly 
improbable goals as election to the 
presidency of the United States or 
even the choice as class valedictorian. 
To develop good morale among indi- 
vidual pupils it is necessary, then, to 
set up a number of goals with a high 
possibility of achievement and to en- 
courage these pupils to count their 
successes as well as their failures. 
Conscious success improves morale as 
do various statements of appreciation 
and encouragement. The morale of 
each individual would be improved if 
he might have at least once or twice 
each week the thrill that comes from 
a consciousness of worthwhile achieve- 
ment. 

In developing good school morale it 
is necessary that there be a number 
and variety of school activities. This 
is necessary for the morale of both 
groups and of individuals. If the 
only activity that a school emphasizes 
and socially approves is football it 
requires no great stretch of the imagi- 
nation to forecast the result if the 
football team loses half or more of its 
games. Similar results will accrue if 
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any other single activity is stressed 
to the exclusion of a varied program, 
The school which hopes to encour 

good morale will provide for all types 
of athletics—football, basketball, track, 
baseball, volleyball, tennis, hockey and 
horseshoes. 





It will stress intramural 
as well as interscholastic contests. Op- 
portunities in public speaking — de. 
bate, oratory, extemporaneous speak- 
ing, and interpretive reading, will also 
be made available. The various phases 
of music—orchestra, band, solo, quar- 
tet, and glee club, furnish the possi- 
bilities of activities that will be of 
interest to many students. The recog. 
nition of good scholarship among vari- 
ous classes of the school, awards for 
punctuality and perfect attendance, 
and good sportsmanship, are other 
possibilities for developing and foster- 
ing morale. The use of a large nun- 
ber of activities increases the possi- 
bility of achievements and resultant 
good morale among a large number of 
individual pupils; it also brings about 
to an increasing degree more and 
varied achievements among the group 
and thus contributes to group morale. 
The skillful school administrator ree- 
ognizes the value of a rich and varied 
program and consistently employs it 
to develop good school morale. 

It is important that good achieve 
ment be fostered and encouraged. 
However, since social recognition and 
approval are very influential factors 
in determining the emotional elements 
which enter into morale information 
concerning the school and its activities 
should be disseminated. Publicity con- 
cerning athletics has always been em- 
ployed in a more or less effective man- 
ner. It should also be used to inform 
the people of the community of the 
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achievements in public speaking, mu- 
sic, scholarship, attendance, sports- 
manship, and other activities that the 
school sponsors. Cups, banners, cer- 
tificates, permanent records in hand- 
books and annuals are means of pre- 
serving the accounts of achievements 
that inspire pride and loyalty among 
members of the student body. Special 
assemblies, “recognition days” for the 
encouragement of achievement in va- 
rious lines and the dissemination of 
information concerning the, honors 
available in all fields are legitimate 
means of stimulating and directing 
youthful ambition. Publicity con- 
cerning the activities of individual 
students and of school groups serves 
the double purpose of building good 
morale among the students and the 
people of the community. Publicity 
can be justified if it inspires better 
effort among pupils and better &tti- 
tude and support from the community 
at large. Mere aimless personal ad- 
vertising does more harm than good. 

Aside from the provisions for rich 
and varied achievements and methods 
for disseminating information con- 
cerning these achievements there is 
another possibility. This refers to the 
opportunity to build good morale by 
more or less direct means. The adop- 
tion and use of a school creed is one 
way of developing loyalty to the school 
and its groups. This creed is most 
effective if developed and presented 
following either the American’s creed 
or the Athenian Oath of Citizenship 
or both. Skillful presentation of 
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school traditions by older students of 
the school is both justifiable and effec- 
tive. Some type of ethical and moral 
guidance in the various home rooms 
is often a successful direct method of 
building school morale. Addresses 
and essays concerning real success of 
an individual or a group may occa- 
sionally have a place but their use 
may result in harm rather than good 
and extreme caution is necessary in 
their use. 

Good morale both among students 
and patrons was never more necessary 
than at the present. Effective produe- 
tion of good morale is dependent on 
several steps. First and foremost is 
the conception of good school morale 
as the sum total of desirable attitudes 
toward school and its activities. The 
second step is provision for a rich and 
varied program of activities that gives 
opportunity for both individual and 
group achievements and the conse- 
quent development of good individual 
and group attitudes and feelings. In- 
formation concerning the activities of 
individual pupils and of school groups 
must be disseminated among the mem- 
bers of the school and of the commu- 
nity at large. Lastly, positive and 
direct methods for building good 
morale may be used but skill and can- 
tion are necessary for their successful 
administration. Administrators and 
teachers can well afford to devote 
much time, careful study, and skillful 
effort to the problem of building good 
school morale. 
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A MIMEOGRAPHED PAPER IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


JoserH D. Watsu 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT 
MINOOKA, PENNSYLVANIA, HIGH SCHOOL 


Accuracy or fluency in high school English? 


Mr. Walsh seems to have a method 


that has developed both. 





N Vergil’s story of the 
I Aeneid after the Greeks 
have placed the since cele- 
brated wooden horse upon 
the deserted shores of 
Gececes Troy, the inhabitants of 
the beseiged city come 
forth to inspect the remarkable work. 
Some suggest that it be burned; others 
that it be opened; still more that it 
be thrown into the sea; while a few 
advocate its removal into the city 
proper. At this juncture the author 
uses the expression: “Vulgus in con- 
traria studia scinditur.” (The crowd 
is divided into contrary opinions. ) 

The translation epitomizes the situ- 
ation in the present-day teaching of 
English in high schools. Contrary 
opinions are expressed at present as 
to the most important phase of Eng- 
lish. Is it accuracy? or is it fluency ? 
Most teachers are willing to confess 
these terms the Scylla and Charybdis 
of their existence. 

Perhaps the definitions which I am 
about to give of these terms will seem 
to you personal—they are. To steer 
our craft of human freight safely 
along the sea of High School English 
is to require each teacher individually 
to be governed by one of two charts— 
accuracy or fluency. 

Accuracy will be considered as be- 
ing exactness, exactness as to sentence 
structure, spelling, word choice, punc- 








tuation, versification, and all other 
phases of English; fluency will mean 
the flow of ideas regardless of the cor- 
rectness of sentence, word, paragraph, 
data, ete. 

Naturally I know that everyday 
life requires accuracy. But, of course, 
I also know that fluency is essential. 
There are not many good arguments 
to detract from Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler’s statement, “First in the evi- 
dences of a high school education I 
name correctness and precision in the 
use of the mother tongue.” Slovenly 
English will not be tolerated in busi- 
ness or social life. Perhaps at times 
some modern may find use for errors 
as did the compilers of “Boners” and 
“More Boners.” But the pupils who 
thought that “Acropolis was the she 
wolf that nursed Romeo and Juliet” 
or that “an epistle was an apostle’s 
wife” were not the ones who received 
honors on the graduation platform. 
Accuracy is important. Vv 

Still new ideas are being sought— 
have always been sought eagerly. Na- 
tional magazines conduct “‘first story” 
contests frequently; Amos and Andy 
thrive on malapropisms; the most 
popular comic strip is Popeye. Ideasy 
bring money. And ideas involve flu-y 
ency en the part of the originator. 
New combinations of older impres- 
sions give us ideas that are useful in 
this practical day. 
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All about modern pupils is the evi- 
dence that accuracy is not vital. Re- 
cently “Vendetta,” a short short story 
in Collier’s under the name of Edward 
L. McKenna, a University of Pennsyl- 
yania mathematics professor, carried 
inaccuracies as to the locale in the 
Wilkes-Barre anthracite coal fields, 
yet it was a good story. Modern songs 
—and pupils do know them—contain 
split infinitives, incorrect rhymes, 
solecisms, ete., yet they sell and are 
sung. Sol Levy in Cimaroon though- 
fully and fluently but rather inaccu- 
rately says of Yancy Cravat, “It’s 
men like hime what make history; 
men like me jist live,” yet Edna 
Ferber’s account of the early West 
was a best seller. Erich Maria Re- 
marque’s “Road Back”’ abuses sentence 
structure throughout. And Carl Sand- 
burg takes frequent license with the 
King’s English. Keats’ “On First 
Looking into Chapman’s Homer” has 
Cortez discovering the Pacific! 

That, in brief, was our problem 
and its nature in Minooka; as I am 
sure it is the problem of many many 
teachers of English in high schools to- 
day. Which in the face of all this 
is to be made paramount — accuracy 
or fluency? True some pupils will 
possess or acquire both faculties. But 
these would not need teachers any- 
way. Was there a middle course 
available? Could we escape the horns 
of the dilemna? What was lacking 
in our school that perhaps would solve 
the problem? A school paper! 

So, we began four years ago to pub- 
lish a mimeographed paper in our 
school. The results obtained have 
been wonderful. English work in- 
creased in accuracy and fluency as if 
several genii were liberated through- 
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out the schoolroom. There was an 
incentive to be correct now — The 
Higher. There was an incentive to 
learn new words now—The Higher. 
There was an incentive to create now 
—The Higher. I thought of the 
words of Herbert Mearns, author of 
“Creative Youth” and “QOreative 
Power”: “The outstanding character- 
istic of this talking, moving child is 
his absorbing interest in creating 
something. His talk is creative, his 
very bodily movements are creative; 
he invents, writes original stories and 
poems, thinks, in short, is an original, 
unique individual.” All English les- 
sons centered upon the inclusion of 
an article, story or poem in The 
Higher. 

We mentioned unity in choice of 
words and the sport page contained: 
“Traveling like a dragon, hungry, 
gluttonous, the Minooka High school 
reserves devoured its Avoca rivals last 
week at Polonia hall in Dupont by 
seventeen bites to fifteen snaps. The 
prominent teeth in Coach Joyce’s cubs 
were molar Leo Padden and incisor 
Joe Miskell; Leo with six bites and 
Joe with four. All of the other teeth 
ground smoothly in the masticating of 
the enemy. Trainer Joyce believes 
that with careful nourishment this 
demon will grow and become—what ? 
No longer a cub but a full grown mon- 
ster, the varsity! Details of the re- 
cent meal follow:” and here was given 
the box score. 

We talked of sentence structure and 
the editorial page published: 

“Magnum Enim Est In Bonis 
Praesidium” — Cicero 

The very best thing in anyone’s heart 
is goodness. A person cannot help be- 
ing hopeful, being helpful, being big, 
if he is fair. Goodness is the golden 
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rule. The unkind are the unfair; the 
small are the cheats; the pessimists are 
the poisonous. Fairness and goodness 
grow in importance as you give them. 
The more you give, the more you get. 
A person with the reputation of being 
good will see the whole world coming 
to him. There is great protection in 
being good, as Cicero said. 

We discussed outside reading and 
“The Secret of Margaret Yorke,” 
“The Son of the Gods,” “All Quiet 
on the Western Front” and its sequel, 
“The Road Back,” “Red Horse Hill,” 
“Cimaroon,” “State Fair” and others 
in their most popular period came 
tumbling in for book reviews. 

We read a few one-act plays in class 
and a senior dramatized O’Henry’s 
“Gift of the Magi” and “Manikin and 
Minikin” was parodied by another 
senior. 

From the appearance of one issue 
until the next, usually a month, con- 
tinual reference was made to the ar- 
ticles by the pupils. “I noticed that 
word in John Shea’s story,” or 
“Couldn’t this sentence in the account 
of the reading of ‘The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street’ be used in our work 
today?” It was surprising to note 
how readily lower classes added 
words; rhetorical sentences containing 
litotes, anaphora and euphemism; 
figures of speech, quotation to their 
conversation and class work. Poems 
with internal rhyme, an interview 
with the County Superintendent of 
schools, a serial story, balanced and 
periodic sentences, variety in word 
choice, correlation of Latin and 
French work, book reviews, drama— 
all appeared in our paper. 

Accuracy characterized every item. 
At first we had to return many con- 
tributions for needed correction; but 
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the idea was grasped — “write jt 
right” before you hand it to the edi-J 
tor. I add here that one poem which 
was published in our paper was 
awarded first prize in a poetry con- 
test conducted by the Northeastern 
Pennsylvania Poetry Alliance among 
the high schools of that section, and 
another verse was awarded first honor- 
able mention in the same contest. 

A little story connected with a 
poem published will lead into the next 
item for discussion—the external in- 
fluence of a school paper for develop- 
ing accuracy and fluency. One day 
as I was walking toward the office, a 
Junior handed me a paper. “For 
the Higher,” he said. 

“Good, Leo. Glad you found time 
to write something.” I knew he had 
not been doing anything extra in a 
literary way. 

“Well, Mr. Walsh, they were after 
me in the house and on the street, too, 
about never having anything published 
in the paper. So I wrote this I think 
fifty times and I hope it’s good 
enough.” 

The poem was the one which won 
honorable mention in the above con- 
test. It was a quatrain: 

“He said he hated rainy days 

But I don’t think he knew 
That every time a raindrop fell 
A little flower grew.” 

Parents and friends of the pupils 
have often asked me, first pledging 
my utter truthfulness in a_ reply, 
“Did my son write that editorial?” 
“Did Rita copy her story?” “Who 
helped Jeanette with this interview?” 
I can unhesitatingly verify each item 
—for invariably we have just a few 
days before had work in class which 
resulted in that particular contribu- 
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tion. One man a former New York 
Yankee baseball star and at present 
a manager of a team in the New York- 
Pennsylvania league took a more 
kindly interest in his nephew when 
he had read several articles and stories 
which the young boy had written as 
literary editor of our paper. 

There has been a splendid sense 
of co-operation between parent and 

Lteacher, between taxpayer and teacher 
and between pupil and teacher be- 
cause of our mimeographed paper. 
One citizen remarked, ““Why, Joe, you 
have good writers in the school and 
you don’t know it.” I had been wait- 
ing for a remark like that. I coun- 
tered with, ““We have good writers but 
YOU don’t know it. That is why we 
have this paper.” He said he under- 
stood. 

We have found an almost Utopian 
remedy for this question of accuracy 
and fluency in high school English in 
our paper, The Minooka Higher. 
Perhaps the rather small enrollment 
in our school—we have not reached 
500 yet— accounts for our success. 
Still we feel that the relationship of 
teacher and pupil with the incentive 
for publication and the relationship of 
parent and pupil with the incentive 


of family pride combine to produce 
an excellent quality in our high school 
composition both written and oral. 

Perhaps it may be a coincidence 
that our four chief editors have 
been valedictorians of their respective 
classes and have been successful in 
their college work since graduating 
from our ranks. 

If your school does not publish a 
paper, begin. You will encounter dif- 
ficulties but your work of teaching will 
be aided greatly. Many larger high 
schools have papers and magazines; 
but perhaps the best work may be 
obtained in the smaller schools with a 
mimeographed edition. There is a 
more personal contact, a keener rivalry 
stimulating the work, and you will 
agree with Dr. Mearns: “The chief 
new element in school is the happy 
child. A happy child is an active 
child, an originating child, one who 
thinks for himself, makes things, cre- 
ates. The creative child is a busy 
person. Terrific interest drives him 
at school tasks which in the old days 
took a lot of teaching power.” 

We found a paper solved our prob- 
lem and we feel that it will also solve 
yours. 
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A year ago we presented a course in industrial arts for girls as developed in Terre 


Haute, Indiana, State Teachers College. 


This course was largely centered around the 


home. We are using this month an article based upon present-day pupil interest, The 


girls have entered the auto 


mechanics course in 


many schools. Is any subject 


free from invasion? 


ro 
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you imagine how 
“consternation reigned su- 
preme” when a “jabber- 
wock,” twelve inches tall, 
at the end of a four-foot 
handle, held in a_boy’s 
hand, came trudging down 
the corridor of the high school? There 
was a rush to see it. The next class 
period found the Latin and the Eng- 
lish teachers waiting — waiting for 
their students to arrive. The toy im- 
mediately became the topic of conver- 
sation and interest. It was handled, 
admired and hugged. The next issue 
of the school paper carried a snappy 
article, not only about the toy, but 
about the instructor. This instructor, 
already the idol of the pupils, sud- 
denly found himself extremely more 
popular. Why, for eighteen years 
there had been a woodshop in which 
the boys made footstools, whiskbroom 
holders, and magazine and hall racks! 
But suddenly to find a “living some- 
thing” walk out of the woodshop was 
the dawn of a new era. 

When the instructor met his wood- 
working class the next day he was con- 
fronted with a group of boys who pre- 
sented to him a proposition resulting 
from a private meeting they had had 
the night before. As a result, prac- 
tically all of the unfinished pieces of 
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furniture were stacked in the store 
room. Everyone began to work op 
“jabberwocks.” It was a lively shop, 
and the instructor was surely busy, 
In a short time the students had satis 
fied themselves on that first project, 
but the clever instructor had another 
one ready. Month after month he 
kept a jump ahead of his class by edl- 
lecting pictures, drawings and clip 
pings from various books and current 
periodicals, and constructing models, 
In this way interest has never waned 
for a period of two years now. There 
is a long list of toys to be made—ani- 
mals, comic section characters, inseets, 
reptiles, and vehicles of transportation 
form the battery of available projects. 
The common practice among boys now 
is to take the toymaking course first 
for one semester, and then go on to 
the furniture cabinet-making 
classes. 

Eighteen years of tradition had 
practically “sealed the fate” of girls 
as far as the industrial arts courses 
were concerned. But there was & 
single girl who had nerve enough to 
talk the matter over with the princi 
pal—the matter of enrolling in the 
woodworking class. And upon the 
principal’s decision rested not only 
the future growth of the department, 
but the keen enjoyment of a new ex 
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ploration for scores of girls as well 
as boys. The principal endorsed the 
girl’s request, referred her to the shop 
department, and there again the shop 
instructor is to be credited with real 
understanding and vision of student 
needs and interests. The girl was per- 
mitted to enroll in the department, 
and she worked at a bench in the 
same class with the boys. The fact 
must not be overlooked that this girl 
was a “martyr” to the cause, for she 
certainly received — well, as high 
school jargon has it—she received the 
“razz.” Only for a few weeks, how- 
ever, for because of her earnestness, 
her nonchalant attitude, and the 
“walking Mutt and Jeff” which she 
made, she soon became the object of 
envy of many girls. 

The next semester it was necessary 
to provide for a definite period of toy- 
making strictly for girls, and about 
fifteen were enrolled. Today toymak- 
ing for girls is a regular class. Every 
semester girls make toys for them- 
selves, for their relatives and friends. 
The fall semester class of girls, how- 
ever, usually concentrates its efforts 
toward giving the toys to the children’s 
homes, hospitals, and the community 
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Christmas tree. In this way the popu- 
lar class in toymaking has knit the 
school and the community together 
more closely. 

An important point should now be 
brought out: the toys are painted— 
painted in bright lacquers. Here is 
where the art instructor—a man, by 
the way — co-operates with the shop. 
Students who take both shop and art 
bring the finished toys to the art de- 
partment and spend a few days in 
decorating the model. In other cases 
the art instructor spends a period in 
the shop paint room, and at other 
times assists the pupils after school. 
Color in all its forms, fundamentals, 
combinations, harmonies, and con- 
trasts, is diligently taught by the art 
instructor. 

A final word now in favor of the 
merchants — the grocers, the cigar 
stores, the novelty shops— who save 
the cigar boxes and other materials, 
and who hand them out so generously 
to the toymakers. This situation, to- 
gether with the “work and play” idea 
in the curriculum, comes very close to 
John Dewey’s ideal as described in 
his book entitled “Democracy and 
Education.” 
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gmt WO philosophies of educa- 
T cation for democracy now 
prominently placed _be- 
execasces.; fore teachers are those of 
the progressive and stal- 
wart schools of thought. 
The former is represented 
by such men as Professors Dewey, 
Kilpatrick, Rugg, et alii, and the lat- 
ter by Professors Bagley, Morrison, 
and a few others. Not all educators, 
however, ally themselves wholly with 
one or the other of the two schools. 
Professor Bode, for instance, takes 
what he likes of the offering of these 
two schools of thought impartially, 
rejecting nonchalantly whatever dis- 
agrees with him. 

In brief, and as the writer under- 
stands the underlying principles of 
the educational philosophies, the pro- 
gressives are belated followers of one 
Rousseau of France, author of Emile, 
and that they now believe that chil- 
dren should not be forced to accept 
the opinions of adults; furthermore, 
that this is a changing world with 
nothing stable or fixed. Schools should 
be child-centered institutions. The 
child is not expected to learn anything 
until it has and feels a need for some 
specific knowledge or skill. The phi- 
losophy of education of the progres- 
sive school seems to be freedom from 
adult thinking for the child rather 
than a conscious effort to train the 
child to think in terms of adult values. 

The educational philosophy of the 
representatives of the stalwart school, 
on the other hand, quite clearly em- 
phasizes such things as discipline, the 
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formation of good habits, and the 
acquisition of skill through drill jp 
learning set tasks. Professor B 

would have stressed what he calls 
“Tmpersonal imperatives” — respeet 
for law and order and an appreciation 
of duty consciously taught in schools, 
These are forceful words, expressing 
powerful motives. The educational 
philosophy of the stalwart school 
seems to be that children learn by a 
process of training which inculecates 
appreciation for the nature and limite- 
tions of freedom in democracy. 

Three theories of salvation for 
democracy through education are fre- 
quently expressed regarding the pub 
lie school curriculum, namely: (a) 
child-centered curriculum; (b) main- 
tenance of the status quo; and (c) 
scientific prognosis curriculum. 

The curriculum represented by the 
child-centered idea is well expressed 
by Rugg and Shumaker’ in their book 
“The Child-Centered School.” The 
idea was voiced by Robert Louis Ste 
venson when he stopped school boys, 
in his day, to say: “Tut! Nonsense. 
You should read just what you like 
to read. That’s education.” At the 
opposite extreme are the folk inter- 
ested in the maintenance of the status 
quo. Probably some of them would 
weleome a return to the McGuffy 
readers and Barnes’ history (which 
was not written by Barnes). The 
progressives seem to imply that the 
stalwarts are just that benighted. 
Somewhere between the extreme views 
one should find a place for a program 
in curriculum making that is scien- 
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tifie—scientific in the sense that ob- 

jective rather than subjective methods 

of diagnosis are used, and a foretell- 
ing of future needs made possible by 

a sound philosophy of education as, 

for instance, the “democratic ideal” 

suggested by Professor Bode.* 

The writer once heard Professor 
Kilpatrick, in a public lecture, make 
an analysis of what he called the old 
and new schools, somewhat as follows: 

Old 

Aim: Preparation for adult life. 

Content: Facts and skills. 

Situation: Thought to be known and 
fixed for the future. 

Procedure: Assignment of facts to be 
learned, and testing on those 
facts. 

Educative Process: Acquisition of 
fixed content by drill. 

Objectives: Known content sorted 
and labelled and tested. 

New 

Aim: Life itself, here and now. 

Content: Habits, attitudes and ap- 
preciations. 

Situation: Has to be lived to be 
learned. Life going on now and 
constantly changing. 

Procedure: (Not specified). 

Educative Process: Continuous bet- 
tering of life. 

Objectives: Life itself continuously 
remaking life in the present. 

Professor Kilpatrick explained that 
it has been difficult to change from the 
old to the new because parents were 
so educated and because the measure- 
ment program has been built on the 
old assumptions. No doubt there are 
other reasons which occur to many 
teachers. 

There are those, probably, who 
think things are right and that they 
should be left so. The Bryanic type 
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of thinker would hold such opinion. 
There are more, doubtless, who ac- 
knowledge that changes are needed, 
but think things should be made right 
and then leave them so. Professor 
Bobbitt in his book “How to Make a 
Curriculum”® seems to imply that the 
facts can be ascertained and a proper 
curriculum evolved. 

Scientific prognosis involves more 
than just job analysis, however, in 
determining what to teach. There 
must be scientific deductions made in 
the light of known facts and also from 
carefully set up hypotheses. For in- 
stance, the theory of evolution is a 
working hypothesis. If I understand 
Professor Bode’s “Modern Educa- 
tional Theories”? as expressed in his 
book by that title, he is for scientific 
deductions as a proper procedure in 
education for democracy. 

How, then, has any philosophy of 
education permeated the teaching 
corps. The answer to this question is: 
teachers teach by faith, following af- 
ter the precepts of first one and then 
another prophet. Every theory of 
education, like every dog, has its day 
in America. Not so long ago we be- 
lieved in the Recapitulation Theory 
as positively stated in Bolton’s Prin- 
ciples of Education. Now we are be- 
ing led astray again, for instance, to 
the extreme left by the progressives 
and to the extreme right by the scien- 
tific educationists. Even the educa- 
tion of the masses in the spirit and 
objectives of communism as practiced 
in the Russian Federated Soviet Re- 
publie’s schools is being eulogized and 
recommended to us. There are those 
who seem to think that the soviet 
ideal in education is the fructification 
of the educational philosophy of Pro- 
fessor John Dewey. 
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The question is: shall we be led by 
the educational philosophy of the pro- 
gressives, the stalwarts, the commu- 
nists, et alii, or shall we agree on a 
philosophy and a program of educa- 
tion for democracy cooperatively ? 
What about Professor Bode’s “demo- 
cratic ideal” and Professor Bagley’s 
“Tmpersonal imperatives ?’5 

A summation of ideas presented 
thus far is given here. Leaders in 
educational thought have promulgated 
numerous theories of education for 
democracy. The conception of what 
constitutes democracy has changed 
from time to time. Just now Rous- 
seau’s idea of freedom schools is be- 
ing sharply contrasted with Locke’s 
idea of schools which emphasize the 
acquisition of habits and skills. Be- 
tween these two extremes are many 
theories of educational salvation for 
democracy. The greatest need in 
America is a professionally trained 
teaching corps, and agreement on a 
philosophy of education that will pro- 
mote democracy — democracy in the 
sense that we shall so govern ourselves 
that every individual has opportunity 
to develop and enjoy life to the fullest 
extent of his or her ability and ca- 
pacity. In this regard the philosophy 
of education back of the democratic 
ideal, as proposed by Professor Bode, 
is a challenging one. 

What is my personal philosophy of 
teaching and democracy? I am 
afraid I have no “apostles’ creed” for 
education for democracy. Neverthe- 
less, I think that when all has been 
said about philosophies of education, 
and the nature and number of the sub- 
jects of a school curriculum and their 
effects on the mental development of 
the child determined, the fact will 
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still remain that the acquirement of 
good habits and proficiency in the use 
of one’s native intelligence will be 
worth much more than the acquisition 
of a considerable body of knowledge, 
Recognition of a duty to be punctual, 
orderly, methodical, industrious, per 
severing, et cetera—always doi 
one’s best in worthwhile tasks, are the 
important things to be taught in 
schools. Anything which tends to 
produce a trustworthy individual as a 
result of schooling and discipline ig, 
to my mind, a proper function of the 
public school. 

Finally, may I say that authority 
as a method and mode of social con- 
trol is not desired; rather the develop- 
ment of a high morale in the conduet 
and manners of a gentleman, which is 
to say, the taking over of the prevail- 
ing attitudes, though not necessarily 
the partisan ones, of our American 
ideals, and identifying ourselves with 
them. To do less than this is to be 
come delinquent in our duty as citi- 
zens of the community, the state and 
nation. 
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NEWSPAPER CONTACTS 


NewsPaPers IN GENERAL 


The newspaper as an institution is the 
most common medium of public infor- 
mation. Practically all communities 
above 1,000 population, and many 
smaller than that, have a newspaper of 
their own, and in addition are within 
the circulation area of the newspaper 
of some nearby community. 

There is a uniformity of organization 
and function among all newspapers, 
large or small, but the complexity of 
their organization increases with their 
size. For example, most executive func- 
tions performed by the editor of a small 
daily are delegated by the editor of the 
large daily to other agents on his staff, 
and as the various departments expand 
in personnel and equipment the delega- 
tion of the executive functions increases 
in complexity. 

Familiarity with major factors about 
a newspaper is a distinct advantage to 
school executives who wish to inform 
the public of school activities. News- 
papers have their own philosophies and 
policies, their own jargon and termi- 
nology, their particular set-ups, and an 
air of more or less justified independence 
which makes a thorough knowledge of 
them a valuable asset and a factor in 
harmonious relations with them. 

Every paper adheres more or less rig- 
idly to its “pet policies,” its “peeves,” 
and its “hobbies,” and by learning these, 
better contacts can be made. Newspapers 
may be “on the wrong track,” as well as 
any other human agency, and where 
such is the case they are glad to find it 
out, and they appreciate sincere co- 
operation. 

The average newspaper is more inter- 
ested in “what is happening” than in 


“what should happen,” but all have 
their major slants and trends, the things 
which they “support” or “denounce” 
with varying degrees of enthusiasm. 
The vast majority will support a pro- 
gressive and sincere educational policy. 
This is only natural, since the executive 
officers are naturally familiar with cur- 
rent trends. 
Tue News Set-Up 
Most newspapers prefer to have a defi- 
nite source of news in schools rather 
than be obliged to rely on haphazard, 
here-and-there, and hearsay sources. 
This naturally saves the reporter’s time 
in any school system, large or small. 
Some kind of a set-up for news gather- 
ing, or a central agency, is necessary. 
The persons or person responsible for 
this work should be: 
. Familiar with newspapers. 
. Able to interview reporters. 
. Familiar with own organization. 
. Well-founded on “news values.” 
(a) Know a “story” or a “picture” 
when they see it. 


PERSONAL CONTACTS 

The value of personal contacts cannot 
be over-estimated. There is a value in 
a face-to-face understanding which tends 
to promote confidence and harmony be- 
tween parties which are truly sincere 
in their efforts to co-operate. After all, 
the newspaperman, at heart, considers 
himself an “educator,” in so far as he 
is a molder of public opinion and public 
attitudes, and where this concept of his 
position is recognized there is truly a 
mutual interest and a basis for common 
action between the newspaper and the 
school. 

The average newspaperman appreci- 
ates friendly, honest, and sincere co- 
operation. His profession demands that 
he get first-hand information and that 
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that information be authoritative, defi- 
nite and exact. Every school man 
should be encouraged to allow reporters 
free access to all parts of the system, 
under normal conditions, and not to re- 
gard them as “snoopers.” Reporters are 
willing to give anyone an “even break” 
where they receive frank and open cour- 
tesy themselves. 

Another advantage of the personal 
contact with the reporter is the fact that 
being so thoroughly trained in news val- 
ues he often will see a significant “story” 
where the average layman wouldn’t. 


Wuat Is News 
It would be almost impossible to give 
any definition of the word “news” which 
would be universally accepted, but among 
the most popular definitions of news 
are the following: 
1. “All sin is news.” 
2. The bizarre, the unusual is news. 
3. Things or persons of relative social 
or economic importance are news. 
4. An event of interest to any large 
group of people is news. 
5. “School news” must become “news- 
paper news” to be published; it is 
not published for charity. 


PREPARING Copy 

Although the chances are ten to one 
that the article sent in to a newspaper, 
or handed to the reporter, will not ap- 
pear in the edition as it was written, 
still it is necessary to exercise great care 
in conforming with the general princi- 
ples of newspaper style. For example, 
the first paragraph or two should con- 
tain all the essential facts of the entire 
story. This makes it possible for the 
harassed editor, facing the exigencies 
of a crowded page, to “cut” the story 
quickly, while still preserving all the 
necessary facts of the story for his pub- 
lic. The balance of the article may then 
take up the major facts treated in the 
first paragraph or two, and discuss them 
more in detail, and the editor in a leni- 
ent moment or in need of “filler” may 
print the entire story. 

The more carefully the article is 
proof-read before it is sent out, the more 
the editor or his associates will appre- 
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ciate it. Newspaper style demands that 
an article be as brief as possible. [ft 
must include all essential facts and jt 
must exclude all non-essential facts, 

It is hardly necessary to state that any 
material sent in from the schools must 
be factually accurate, since no principle 
of the ethics of either profession could 
be construed to justify any variation 
from scrupulous accuracy. 

In diction one must forget the beau- 
teous phraseology which so fired the en- 
thusiasm of his teachers during his own 
school days, and confine himself to the 
simple and direct diction of newspaper 
style. Bombastic, “flowery” language 
must be eliminated under pain of nau- 
seating the editor. What the editor 
wants is simple facts in simple language 
without any effort to exaggerate, expand, 
or evaluate. Evaluations are not overly 
welcome in any editorial office, since 
the editor usually chooses to interpret 
the significance of the story or happen- 
ing himself. 

All copy should be typewritten, if pos- 
sible, double-spaced, and _ proof-read 
again after being typewritten. It is 
necessary to learn the exact day and 
time of the “dead-line” of each news- 
paper with which contacts are made, and 
it is best to have material in well before 
the “dead-line.” 

Copy should be sent to the “City 
Editor” or the “School Editor” of the 
larger daily, according to the paper. In 
the case of the smaller newspaper, it is 
only necessary to see that it is addressed 
to the editor. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
Newspapers are always in need of 
good pictures, but a “good picture,” like 
a “good story,” from the newspaper 
standpoint, is not something that every- 
body will see, or will be able to take. 
“Good pictures” are usually those which: 
1. Have few characters in them. (Due 
to newspaper coarse screen cuts and 
limited space.) 
2. Include pretty girls and handsome 
men. 
Show action. 
4. Do not show individuals staring at 
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hat the camera. (Natural poses, in lously adhered to: 
It other words. ) 1. Im large cities don’t show favor- 
it 5. Are timely. itism to certain papers or report- 
6. Do not try to include too much ers; be impartial. 
— detail. 2. Don’t allow a reporter to be 
iple 7. (In general the same principles . Pe el , 
uld apply as in “news values.”) . ona ue a volume on a para- 
‘ion Many a fine picture has been ruined : é 
for newspaper purposes by someone who 4. Don’t expect all stories to be pub- 
au- tried to include several objects of sec- ee without being 
en- ondary importance, in the foreground, daly 
wh This wakes it impossible for the editor Pog lati numerous text-books on 
the to use the picture unless he has a large ts ic relations, newspaper WOE, ane 
per ae co newe. kindred subjects available to the one 
amount of space available, because news he dil es 
ge ge SR AB Ree who desires to make better newspaper 
-. a head contacts. The purpose of the present 
tor A Few Dont’s editorial is merely to indicate the neces- 
age In general, among many others, the _ sity for care and study of the techniques 
nd, following “don’ts” should be scrupu- involved. 
rly 
nce 
ret 
- I LOVE PEOPLE 
08 Nevart Nasarian 
ad BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
, I love people, 
nd The old men, 
sei And women, 
nd Who, knowing God, are wise, 
a. And live in gentle contemplation. 
ity The little children, 
he Bright as the sun, 
In Free as the wind, 
18 Pure as a flower. 
ed 
The young men, 
And women, 
of Who, facing adventure, 
ke Plow through the waves of life unafraid, 
ver And remain, 
ry Beautiful, bold, and brave. 
Ke, 
h: But best of all 
ue I love those 
nd Who are loaded with sorrow, 
But still, 
ne See the face of God. 
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In this department Dr. Woods will answer to the best of his ability any or all ques. 
tions on educational topics that are addressed either to him at the address abore, or to 


EDUCATION. 


It is to be understood that the writer alone is responsible for the answers 


given.—H. B. 


What factors determine the words 
to be taught by a teacher to a given 
class? 


The teacher should first select the 
best list. The Horn list is probably 
the best available. Select from these 
lists those suitable for the grade level. 
Most modern spellers are selections of 
the composit of these various lists. 
Then, by giving frequent pre-tests, the 
teacher can determine which words 
are already known to the pupil and 
cull them from the list, since it is 
useless to study words for which the 
spelling is already known. The words 
missed on the pre-test constitute the list 
of words to be studied for that period. 
See, Wheat, The Psychology of the 
Elementary School, p. 300 ff., or Reed, 
Psychology of the Elémentary School, 
p. 261 ff. 


Why are high school teachers fre- 
quently paid more than elementary 
school teachers with similar training 
ing and experience? 

Probably tradition accounts for 
this, “What always has been must be 
right,” as there is but little if any 
basis for justification of this practice. 
The better school systems have already 
abandened it. The teacher’s salary 
should be determined by four things 
i. e., the living costs in the commu- 
nity, preparation, experience, and the 


quality of the work done. Granting 
these conditions are the same, the ele 
mentary school teacher should receive 
the same salary as those in the second- 
ary schools. It is almost impossible 
to show that one teacher is worth more 
or works harder than the other. 


Should a teacher or principal pro- 
mote the development of organizations 
in the school? Are there some which 
should be left untouched? Are there 
some that he should prohibit in his 
school ? 

These three questions can all be 
answered by one word, Yes. This, 
however, is not satisfying the mind of 
the questioner. All organizations 
which have for their purpose the best 
intérests of the school and _ pupils 
should receive the hearty support of 
teachers and school administrators 
If there exists a need for the particu 
lar organization it should be promoted 
by the staff. If a new organization 
petitions for a place in the scheme 
which will duplicate the work of one 
already functioning, the new group 
should be urged to join with the older 
one, thus strengthening each. In 
case they refuse, the staff should not 
refuse them permission, but withhold 
their active support, giving it to the 
one already functioning. Any orgat- 
ization that would interfere with one 
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already operating or the school work 
in general, of course, should be pro- 
hibited. Among the first type men- 
tioned should be the Parent Teachers 
Association. Among the second type 
would be the Camp Fire Girls, where 
an active chapter of Girl Scouts or a 
Hi-Y club exists. Among the latter 
will be found clubs, fraternities, etc., 
which have for their purpose the pro- 
motion of selfishness and gang spirit 
that leaves out the larger group of 
students. This is not meant to rule 
out “honor societies,” but would rule 
out secret societies of a social and 
restricted type and area of influence. 


What is the meaning of the word 
“Free School” in connection with the 
early history of American Education? 
I thought they all charged a tuition 
rate. 


You are right. They did all charge 
such a rate, except perhaps in a few 
isolated cases of charity education. 
Even in this type it was sometimes 
partially supported by small rates. A 
Free School was usually a pauper 
school, open free or for small fees to 
all, without social or religious restric- 
tions. (See Cubberley, Public Edu- 
cation in the United States, pp. 86 ff 
and 147 ff.) 


What was the Kalamazoo Case and 
what was its effect upon education? 

This question was fully discussed 
in an article by Hugh Graham in the 
October 1931 Education. 


The city of Kalamazoo had voted to 
establish a high school and employ a 
special superintendent, each 
supported by taxation. One citizen, 
named Stuart, attempted to block the 
move by legal action, maintaining that 


being 
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the “common” schools did not mean a 
“higher” school. He also maintained 
that the district board should super- 
vise the schools. In 1872 Chief Jus- 
tice Cooley of the State Supreme 
Court ruled in substance that any sort 
of a school and personnel could be 
maintained by taxation when properly 
sanctioned by the voters. While the 
decision was only binding in Michi- 
gan it became a precedent for other 
such cases and thus stopped further 
legal action. 


Upon what basis can a person judge 
the goodness and badness of an exami- 
nation or test? 


A good examination should be 
valid, i.e. measure what it claims to 
measure; reliable, i.e. measure what 
it does’measure well; objective, i.e. 
be relatively free from the subjective 
element of personal bias and judg- 
ment; have instructions for giving, 
scoring and interpreting, so as to make 
it possible for those teachers, and 
clerks, with little or no special train- 
ing to use the tests; have more than 
one comparable form and be economi- 
cal of time, energy, and money of 
pupil, teacher and school district. It 
must have standards or norms for in- 
terpretation. (See Ruch, The Objec- 
tive or New-Type Examination, Ch. 
II, or Smith and Wright, Tests and 
Measurements, Ch. III.) 


Upon what basis should a teacher 
determine grading and promotion of 
her pupils? 

There are several such bases, none 
of which is free from some objection- 
able feature. Among them are:— 
Teachers’ judgments, standard tests, 
informal tests, and psychological ex- 
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aminations. It seems to the writer 
that the better plan would be to use 
all of these in an attempt to arrive at 
an adequate estimate. In determining 
judgment, care must be taken to count 
everything and discount bluffing, skill 
in spotting the teacher, etc. (See 
Sears, Classroom Organization and 
Control, Ch. X, or Bennett, School 
Efficiency, Ch. XIII and XIV.) 


If extra-curricular activities are 
educative, why should a distinction be 
made between them and those activt- 


ties usually referred to as curricular’ 


activities? 


The writer doubts if there exists 
any real reason for the distinction, but 
will quote from Smith, Constructive 
School Discipline, p. 114, as follows, 
in answer, as the reason usually given. 
“Tn the first place, school authorities 
have not yet been able to devise means 
of evaluating either the amount of 
effort put into them or the educative 
results obtained. Consequently the 
credit to be given is difficult to deter- 
mine and cannot, under present con- 
ditions, be standardized. In the sec- 
ond place, teachers have been afflicted 
with the academic mind and the reci- 
tation-lecture-examination habits, that 
they have held in suspicion any phase 
of education which could not be re- 
duced to the traditional formulary. 
Hence, they have been unable to su- 
pervise these activities without taking 
out of the hands of pupils the initia- 
tive, spontaneity, and leadership which 
forms the basis of their educational 
value. In the third place, the atti- 
tude of the public has been critical. 
Parents have insisted that they sent 
their children to school to be taught, 
not to engage in enterprises which 
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they felt to be of doubtful worth.” Ay 
excellent discussion of this genera] 
topic may be found in Pulliam, Extra. 
Instructional Activities of the Teageh. 


er, Ch. IX. 


Should a teacher participate in the 
play activities on the school ground 
when assigned to playground duties? 


The writer feels that, if the teacher 
is a good player at the game played, 
if he can enter without losing “caste,” 
so to speak, if he can enter without 
spoiling the initiative and spontaneity 
of the game, there is really no reason 
why he should not do it, and several 
why he should. The lower grade 
teachers, in my experience, more 
nearly meet these conditions with 
their group than do those in the older 
or upper grades. In case these con 
ditions cannot be met, it seems better 
for the teacher merely to be on the 
ground to see that no unruly conduct 
develops, to guard against accident, 
and be ready for first aid in case one 
occurs. 


How should a teacher go abou 
securing a position? 

Many colleges and teacher-training 
institutions maintain bureaus whose 
purpose it is to “contact” teachers 
with openings. A private agency 
helps but will be an added financial 
burden. Be sure to choose one known 
to be of good reputation. A good plan 
is to use only those which are adver- 
tised in educational journals. Letters 
of inquiry concerning possible vacan- 
cies are legitimate and helpful, but 
one should not apply promiscuously 
for positions where it is not known 
that they exist. 
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Three recent books* on parent-child re- 
lationships are indicative of the increas- 
ing literature in this field, and show well 
the varied scope of treatment. Though 
many of these books are not written for 
teachers, they merit the serious consider- 
ation of those in teaching work. The fast 
growing interest in the mental hygiene 
of the classroom makes it necessary for 
teachers to continue in service training 
in this field. Even where it is possible 
for teachers to continue such training in 
college extension courses, a reading pro- 
gram of one’s own is desirable, even neces- 
sary. And where such courses are not 
available, teachers have to depend upon 
their own reading and study. 


In My Parents—Friends or Enemies?! 
Dr. Payne discusses the problems of child 
training from birth to the adult years 
and marriage. Though written to parents, 
he writes from the child’s point of view. 
He quotes children as though they were 
speaking to their parents, thus causing 
them to put verbally their wishes, desires 
and thoughts, which actually they are 
unable to do. His very first chapter takes 
up the question, “Do parents really love 
their children?” His analysis shows 
eleven bad ways of loving children, and 
but one good way, “true parental love.” 

Certain statements familiar to the 
worker in mental hygiene, but too often 
unfamiliar to the parent express tren- 
chantly the viewpoints of the author. 
“Where there is a problem child, you may 
be sure there is a problem parent, or 
problem parents.” “Habits long familiar 
to the adult must be painstakingly learned 
by the child.” “But above all, leave them 
alone, except when outstanding mistakes 
or their questions call you to them for 


explanation and guidance.” 

Two chapters, one on “How Your Child 
Becomes Aware,” and the other on “Ten 
Commandments for Parents,” are quite 
superior. The ten commandments are 
practical, wisely chosen, and of value to 
teachers as well as to parents. The srong- 
est chapter in the book is, “Dare Parents 
Tell Their Children the Truth About 
God?” Here suggestions are given for 
further reading. With the exception of 
one of the chapters on sex, which stresses 
the necessity for truth and clear state- 
ments but is singularly lacking in actual 
help to parents, no references for reading 
are given anywhere in the volume. There 
is no index, which prevents the use of 
the book for general reference purposes. 
As a writer of newspaper articles, radio 
lecturer, consulting psychologist, and 
teacher, Dr. Payne has had considerable 
success. This book may prove illuminat- 
ing to many parents, to whom it was 
directly written, but will tend to be dis- 
appointing to those already well read in 
the field of mental hygiene. 


In Your Child and His Parents,? the 
authors from their wealth of experience 
in child study, parent education, and child 
welfare work, have given consideration 
to discipline and obedience, imagination, 
play, fear, habit-formation, sex educa- 
tion, the child’s use of money, and hered- 
ity and environment. The book is organ- 
ied around questions that parents might 
ask. These are answered, not in a cate- 
gorical or dogmatic fashion, but fre- 
quently at great length, with adequate 
use of and reference to the literature 
on the subject. 

An excellent bibliography, containing 
books, pamphlets and periodical refer- 


* (1) Payne, Arthur F. “My Parents: Friends or Enemies?’ Brewer, Warren & Putnam. 


New York, 1932. x + 278 pp. 


(2) Brill, Alice C., and Youtz, May P. “Your Child and His Parents."’ D. Appleton & Co., 


New York, 1932. xii + 339 pp. 


(3) Watson, Maude E. “Children and Their Parents.”” F. S. Crofts & Co., New York, 1922. 


vii + 362 pp. 
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ences, follows each section. Questions, 
charts, outlines and other helps for study 
are given. Three appendices list univer- 
sities, national organizations and institu- 
tions which will assist with programs and 
materials; magazines which will be help- 
ful; and addresses of publishers. An in- 
dex of topics covered and authors referred 
to is well done. 

Many illustrations from the discussions 
of parents’ groups do not always indicate 
the right thing to do or the correct atti- 
tude to take in regard to certain ques- 
tions which have been raised, and at 
times the authors fail to deal satisfac- 
torily with the point at hand. The 
chapter on sex education goes further 
than many such discussions but shows 
decided lacks in treatment of the subject. 

The material is popularly written and 
in its bibliographies refers to non-tech- 
nical discussions. It cannot be recom- 
mended for trained workers, except in the 
suggestions that can be found for dealing 
with parent-study groups. It can be rec- 
ommended for college courses in parent 
education, and as a handbook for teachers 
who desire further acquaintance in parent- 
child relationships and who wish to be 
able to recommend materials for reading 
to the parents with whom they come in 
contact. 

It is not yet possible to set up tech- 
niques which, followed step by step, will 
lead from a problem to which it is appro- 
priated to a solution. Children and Their 
Parents,’ shows well the limitations of 
the technique employed, but also shows 
how to use them for all they are worth. 
The history, interpretation and treatment 
of ten selected cases from the Neuro-Psy- 
chiatric Clinic of Harper Hospital, De- 
troit, are given in great detail. There 
are the four boys, Peter, three years old, 
Carl six, Jerry seven, and David ten; and 
six girls, Nancy six, Ellen and Barbara 
seven, Lucy nine, Caroline and Jean 
twelve. Each case shows how the un- 
acceptable behavior of the child has 
grown out of his dissatisfaction with pa- 
rental relationships, and the inabilities 
of the parents to satisfy the child’s needs, 
because of their own emotional maladjust- 
ments. 
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A point that must be emphasized is that 
all of these cases are the behavior prob. 
lems of normal children. The chapter: 
on “History Taking” and “Treatment” dig. 
cuss at length the techniques employed, 
and a further chapter sets up the criterig 
for evaluation of these techniques. The 
way in which treatment is derived fron 
the history and interpretation of the 
problem, and the carrying out of the plan 
are illustrated. The reasons why general. 
izations in diagnosis and treatment ap 
unwarranted, and why there is continued 
necessity for individual interpretation ar 
succinctly stated. 

There is an adequate index and a ge 
lected bibliography. For classes in mental 
hygiene, and those who wish to be initi. 
ated into the seeming mysteries and diff. 
culties of history-taking this book is ree 
ommended. Undoubtely it should be in all 
libraries buying mental hygiene literature, 

—W. LInwoop CHAsg, 

Principles of Social Science: A Survey 
of Problems in American Democrary, By 
Thames Ross Williamson, formerly Assist- 
ant Professor of Economics and Soci 
ology, Smith College, and Edgar Brwee 
Wesley, Head Social Studies, University 
High School and Assistant Professor of 
Education, University of Minnesota. 573 
pages. D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 
Mass., 1932. Price $1.60. 

Social Science as a separate subject in 
the curriculum is comparatively new. It 
is natural, therefore, that there should 
be considerable difference of opinion as 
to its aims and the means of presenting 
it. This new book, “Principles of Social 
Science: A Survey of Problems in Ameri- 
can Democracy,” by Williamson and Wes 
ley, is a clear-cut and interesting contri- 
bution to the text-books on the secondary 
level now appearing in that field. In some 
respects this book is an outgrowth of Pro 
fessor well-known _ book, 
“Problems in American Democracy,” whieh 


Williamson’s 


was published in 1922. 

The book’s primary aim seems to be to 
furnish those informations which will 
cause the individual student to have 4 
grasp of the nature and significance of 
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the problems now facing American democ- 
racy. It does not attempt to decide or 
offer infallible solutions. This is in keep- 
ing with the true nature of social science, 
for it must teach that the problems of 
democracy have many sides. One of the 
great needs of American democracy is the 
development of the attitude of the intelli- 
gent open mind. The authors do not ex- 
pect to have secondary school students 
solve problems which have baffled the hu- 
man race for centuries; but they do pro- 
pose to have students know that there 
are, always have been, and will forever 
be vexatious problems facing human so- 
ciety. Problems are the price—the out- 
growth—of people living together in 
groups. The authors speak of students 
“studying problems primarily for their 
own development and not primarily for 
the good of society.” However, if their 
idea is sound, it necessarily follows that 
society will profit, for the properly in- 
formed individual with right attitudes 
will not abstain from making his contri- 
bution to society. 

The book employs the problem approach 
throughout. The working out of this idea 
is one of the strong “teaching points” of 
the book. The book is divided into five 
parts. Part I defines, classifies, and illus- 
trates. Rather interesting is the comment 
regarding what a problem is: “Many 
topics which are no longer problems for 
society are nevertheless problems for the 
student. . . When we speak of prob- 
lems for high-school students, we mean, 
first of all, learning the answers to prob- 
lems that society has already solved; 
secondly, learning the process by which 
the answer is to be found; and only 
thirdly, learning the material and nature 
of unsolved problems.” Parts II, III and 
IV treat of problems which fall within 
the fields, respectively, of economics, soci- 
ology, and government. Part V deals with 
what the authors call general problems. 
Among these are immigration, crime, gov- 
ernment and business, international rela- 
tions, etc. These problems are possessed 
of so many angles and ramifications that 
the authors reach into any of the fields 
of the social studies that offer informa- 
tion, regardless of any artificial compart- 
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ment boundaries. 

The book contains excellent teaching 
aids. At the end of each chapter is a 
section called “Activities and References,” 
in which significant words and phrases 
are emphasized, excellent review and dis- 
cussions, questions listed, and challenging 
problems outlined. There is, zlso, a care- 
fully chosen list of references. Teachers 
would do well to have their students be- 
come acquainted with these references. 
An excellent glossary is to be found in 
the book. 

The book is written in a scholarly, clear, 
and gripping style. The book is an excel- 
lent and worthwhile contribution. 


—FRANKLIN C. RoBERrTs. 


Guidance in Secondary Schools. By 
Leonard V. Koos, Professor of Secondary 
Education at the University of Chicago 
and Director of the National Survey of 
Secondary Schools, and Grayson N. Ke- 
fauver, Associate Professor of Education 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Published by the Macmillan Company. 
1932. : 

The guidance movement has been in 
progress nearly twenty years. During this 
period much experimenting has been un- 
dertaken in secondary schools in all parts 
of the country. Comparatively few books 
have been written on the subject. Some 
of these are based upon local practices, 
some on theory, and some upon rather 
limited research studies. This book is 
based upon practices found in a care- 
fully selected group of secondary schools 
from a sufficiently wide range to make its 
findings of exceptional value. The authors 
do not leave the reader with this mere 
summary of activities as they are to be 
found. They also bring together the best 
judgments of the recognized authorities 
in the field. Then, they are especially to 
be commended for having some convictions 
of their own as a result of their study 
and experience, and for having the cour- 
age to state them. 

The concept of guidance as accepted by 
the authors is both reasonable and prac- 
ticable. To quote from the first chapter, 
they state: “There are two main phases 
of the concept of guidance accepted for 
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this book. These are (1) the distributive 
and (2) the adjustive phases. In dis- 
charging the former phase we aim (1) 
to distribute youth as effectively as pos- 
sible to educational and vocational oppor- 
tunities, . . . In the second (2) we help 
the individual to make the optimal adjust- 
ment to educational and vocational situa- 
tions.”..This treatise does not go to the 
extreme of the earlier concept of occu- 
pations and job placement, nor to the 
later extreme of all education as guid- 
ance. 

Many troublesome and controversial 
problems are treated fairly and with all 
available evidence brought to bear upon 
their solution. Among these questions are 
the place for the study of occupations, the 
guidance function of the home room, and 


the responsibility of the principal ang 
other officers in the school administration 
The uses of “exploratory” courses, sug, 
as the general shop and general language, 
are stated fairly and clearly. Again the 
authors are to be commended for not ag. 
cepting the fact that the largest numbe 
of schools happen just now to be doing 
certain thing in a given way as evidenc 
that it is therefore the best practice. They 
have not hesitated to point out the prac 
tices of a few more progressive schools ag 
indicative of the better trends. 

This book will serve as a very acceptable 
text in courses for the training of teacher 
in guidance and as a manual in the hang 
of the principal or director of guidance, 


—JESssSE B. Davis, 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


We acknowledge receipt of the following publications of interest to the readers 
of EnucaTion. Mention here does not preclude review in this or subsequent numbers of 


EpUcATION. 





La Langue Francaise, Cours Elémen- 
taire, par Charles J. Drapeau, B. es L., Di- 
rector of French for the Junior and Senior 
High Schools, New Britain, Conn. Ilus- 
trated by Maurice Berty. 1932. Double- 
day, Doran and Company, Inc. 340 pp. 
cloth. 


Solid Geometry. By Herbert E. Hawkes, 
Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics in Colum- 
bia University, William A. Luby, M.A., 
Head of the Department of Mathematics 
in the Junior College of Kansas City, and 
Frank C. Touton, Ph.D., Professor of Edu- 
cation in the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. New edition, 1932. 216 pp., cloth, 
$1.24. 


The Teaching of Art. By Margaret E. 
Mathias, Director of Art in the Public 
Schools, Montclair, N. J. 1932. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Illustrated, 356 pp., cloth 
$3.00. 


Clarifying the Teacher’s Problems. 
By Arthur S. Gist, President of the Hum- 
boldt State Teachers College, Arcata, 
California. 1932. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
312 pp., cloth, $1.80. 


The Beginnings of the Social Sciences. 
By Mary M. Reed, Assistant Professor, 
Department of Nursery School, Kinder- 
garten-First Grade Education, Teachers 
College Columbia University, and Lula E. 
Wright, The Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1932. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 224 pp., illustrated, cloth, 
$1.50. 


First Experiences with Literature. By 
Alice Dalgliesh, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Illustrated, 162 pp., cloth $1.25. 


Major Units in the Social Studies. For 
the Intermediate Grades. Edited by 
Charles W. Waddell, Corinne A. Seeds and 


Natalie White of the Staff of the In- 
termediate Grades of the Elementary 
School of the University of California at 
Los Angeles. 1932. The John Day Com- 
pany. Illustrated, 390 pp., cloth. 


Teacher Supply and Demand in Iowa 
(University of Iowa Studies in Education, 
Vol. vii, No 2). By 2. T. Peterson, EB. F. 
Lindquist, H. A. Jeep, and M. P. Price. 
Department of Publications, Univ. of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 464 pp., paper $2.50. 


Through the Hawse-Hole. The True 
Story of a Nantucket Whaling Captain. 
By Florence Bennett Anderson. The Mac- 
millan Co. Illustrated, 278 pp., cloth 


$3.00. 


A Unit History of the United States. 
By William A. Hamm, Head of the Social 
Studies Department, Walton High School, 
New York, N. Y., Henry Hldridge Bourne 
and Elbert Jay Benton, Professors of His- 
tory in Western Reserve University. 1932. 
D. C. Heath & Company. x 845 xli pages. 
List price $2.12, illustrated, cloth. 


Elements of German. By Jacob Green- 
berg, Director of Foreign Languages in 
the Junior High Schools, New York City, 
and Simeon H. Klafter, Chairman of the 
Department of Modern Languages, Frank- 
lin K. Lane High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1932. Doubleday, Doran & Company. Il- 
lustrated, 293 pp. 


Sociology and Education. An Analysis 
of the Theories of Spencer and Ward, By 
Elsa Peverly Kimball, Ph.D., Sometime 
Assistant Professor in the Department of 
Economies and Sociology at Smith Col- 
lege, Lecturer in Sociology, University Ex- 
tension, Columbia University. 1932. Co- 
lumbia University Press. Cloth, 323 pp., 
$4.50. 
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Civic Sociology. A Textbook in Social 
and Civic Problems for Young Americans. 
By Edward Alsworth Ross, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Sociology, University of Wis- 
consin. Revised and enlarged edition. 
1932, The World Book Company, 415 pp., 
$1.80. 


The How and Why of Life. By Emma 
Wheat Gillmore. Illustrated by Michael 
Smith and Katharine Burton. 1932. Live- 
right, Inc., publishers, $2.00. 


Foundations of Health. By Josephine 
L. Rathbone, Instructor in Physical Edu- 
eation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Francis L. Bacon, Principal Evans- 
ton Township High School, Evanston, IIL, 
and Charles H. Keene, Professor of Hy- 
giene and Director of Physical Education, 
University of Buffalo. 1932. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 413 pp., illustrated, 
cloth, $1.56. 


Responsibility. Its Development 
Through Punishment and Reward. By 
Laurence Sears. 1932. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 198 pp., cloth, $2.50. 


Educating for Citizenship. The Sover- 
eign State as Ruler and as Teacher. By 
George A. Coe. 1932. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 204 pp., cloth, $2.00. 


A Study of Error. A Summary and 
Evaluation of Methods Used in Six Years 
of Study of the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
of the College Entrance Examination 
Board. By Carl ©. Brigham, Professor 
of Psychology, Princeton University and 
Associate Secretary of the College En- 
trance Examination Board. 1932. The 
College Entrance Examination Board. 384 
pp., cloth. 


Golden Leaves. A Sixth Reader. By 
Arthur I. Gates and Jean Y. Ayer. Tllus- 
trated by George M. Richards, 1932. The 


Macmillan Company. 472 pp., cloth $0.88. 


The Junior College Library. By Er- 
mine Stone, Librarian, Sarah Lawrence 
College, Bronxville, N. Y., with an intro- 
duction by Walter Crosby Eells, Professor 
of Education, Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity and Editor of the Junior College 
Journal. 1932. American Library Asso- 
ciation. 98 pp., cloth $1.75. 


EDUCATION FOR OCTOBER, 1932 





Catalog of Units of Work Acti 
Projects, etc. to 1932. By Alice B. Carey 
and Paul R. Hanna of the Lincoln School, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uniersity, ang 
J. L. Meriam, University of California, Log 
Angeles. 1932. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Cloth, 290 pp. 


A First Grade at Work. A Non-Read. 
ing Curriculum. By Lula E. Wright, 
Teacher of First Grade. 1932. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 247 pp., cloth $2.00. 


Thinking, Speaking, and Writing, 
English for Ninth Year. By Edwin Vay 
B. Knickerbocker, Chairman of the De 
partment of English, George Washington 
High School, New York City, Donald Ie. 
men Clark, Associate Professor of Eng- 
lish, Columbia University, and Benjamin 
Veit, District Superintendent in Charge 
of Junior High Schools, New York City, 


xii, 428, vii pp. 1932. Silver, Burdett 
Company. 

Thinking, Speaking, and Writing. 
English for Eighth Year. By Hallie Lee 


Jameson, Teacher of English, George 
Washington High School, New York, Dow 
ald Leman Clark, Associate Professor of 
English, Columbia University, and Benja- 
min Veit, District Superintendent in 
Charge of Junior High Schools, New York 


City. 1932. ix, 371 pp. Silver, Burdett 
Company. 
Thinking, Speaking, and Writing. 


English for Seventh Year. By Mabel 
Holman, Chairman of the Department of 
English, Franklin K. Lane Junior-Senior 
High School, New York, Donald Lemen 
Clark, Associate Professor of English, 
Columbia University, and Benjamin Veit, 
District Superintendent in Charge of 
Junior High Schools, New York, 1932. 
x, 322 pp. Silver, Burdett Company. 


An Arithmetic for Teachers. By Wil 
liam F. Roantree, Jamaica Teachers Train 
ing College, and Mary 8. Taylor, New York 
Teachers Training College. Revised edi- 
tion. 1932. 523 pp., cloth, $2.50. The 
Macmillan Company. 











